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“Take not away the life you cannot give, 
For all things have an equal right CAive.—Dryden. = 


« Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
—_~. 7 
DratDoaxj/Sm~nen in peing merciful, 
Sweet mo gy is nobility’s true badge.— Sh. 7zt. And. 1, 2. 


Slayghterhoyses. 
HERE is such ¢ “growing intrest in the 


creed of Human*tarianism, and the world 





; . of to-day is of ginning“ to’ wake up so 
ately to the fact that all cruelty has a commororigin, 
agd that all cruelty wherever it appears and N ‘whatever 
form it may consist, is antagonistic t€ the development’ of 
the higher life arf soul oman, that I have ventured to 
collect a numbef cf léZrs which have appeared in the 
public press on the atrocities of the slaughter house and 
preface them with a few general words on the subject of 
butobaxy, 
The brutal fact which cannot be cre be over by 
ylon& of argument is this—before s To Ieive a chop or 
a steak for my dinner an animal must tw Lie 
ee Caan an animal be killed painlessly? “The unanimous 
» &xperience of centuries of experimentation over the whole 


"orld is summed up in the short wordat« Mo” 


We are therefore face to face with an enormous volume__ 
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“cof pain continuing day and night, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, century afier cen-, 
tury, deliberately;inflieted by man, directly or inZirectly, 
for the sake of providing him a daily piece of iesh meat 

to eat. 
If this daily piece of flesh meat were necessary then 
would the humar race be of all mortals the most miser- 

.. able because it would be conscious of its inherent inability 
to rise t£° "9 height of Ternal kindness ” to which its 
higher aspirations long-to attain. Man would be a 
creature endov-ec with al nging towards a statc of Mercy, 
Love and @éntleness but enchained to a state of practicr1 
Harshnessg, Tatred and Cruelty. 7 

*Mappily for the stability Of his progressive evolutionary 


development, this chaos of confijeting pecessities does not 
exist ; the voices of Science and Dxperierce alike admit 
that whatever may be the chemical or physiological value 
of flesh meat it certainly cannot be reckoned as a neces- 


_—. 
We axe therefore as thinking reasoning beings face to 


face with tk.- fick “tat we are deliberately ‘Tnflicting”Gn 
~~ =~ 
untold and_p~ecess¢ry volume of agony upon sentient os 


sary factor in human dietetics. 


fellow creatures ‘bf the gratification of our appetite! as 
We can evade the issue (which is indeed“ terrible 

one) in two ways, We may either deny that anr | 

(or much) suffering is necessary in taking away life, or 
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” we may take our stand upon the essential cruelty of = = 
Nature, 

If we ealope the latter alternative we plead that all 
animals must die some time or other, and that a few years 
more or kss makes Ifttle difference. Nature makes 
many creatures ephemeral, born in the morning and dead 
at P night, their life is a short ‘and merry one. Max. te 
may do as Nature does and brighten and shorten the 
lives of any animals he wills at his pleasurc? ¥ Further, 
nature is full of cruelty from ¢yd to end, the chain of 
creation is made up of the strony preying upon | the weak, 
“ot “che rapacious destroying the offanesiass, of “the uloody 
triumphing over the meek. The beak and clawsare blood 
red, the jagged teeth are fleshed i in gore and the rasping 

; tongue is ever licking of [tke same. There is the stamp 
of blood upon everythings what wrong then can there be 
in man taking up his place in nature and exercising 
his privilege of being the cleverest animal by making all 
creation. the sport of his pleasure and the tool of his 
appetite and will? - 

Php i is the argument of the slave- holder é ong nothing 
maf _ exploiting bourgeoisie! “ The weak mast suffer 
and endure for the good of the strong” has been ever the ~ 

ery of the tyrant, and it was at one timwe,taught as the 
esseice of Natural Religion that the Black~was made by_ 
Nature the bond servant of the White and that the — 


- 
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” perpetuation of Slavery was the perpetuation only of 
Natural, and therefore stable, Law. * 
The <reed of Humanity could not alwayg answer in 

dialectic triumph, but from the conscience within it 

denied the truth of a position it could not by argursent 
combat, and thg Common Conscience of Humanity gt 
length overturned root and branch the whole framework 
of t the titution of SJavery—and yet Nature goes on! 
evens of this eee of Selfishness ” lies in the 
failure to recognise thag in Nature there are two forces 
at work, the antagoni:m of individualism and the co- 
operation gf Socialism. There is indeed o fight for the’ 
survival & the fittest, byt itis nog the one that fights 
most that eventually survives, itis the corporate cohesion 
which depends on the sacrifice gf Seff and the helping of 
the other which has done mow tor {fe evolution of and 
survival of the fittest. The unit of Family Life which is 
the essence of the perpetuation of higher forms of life as 
opposed to the unit of the individual gives the-lte 40 the 
assertion hat in 1 Nature it is ‘‘ Everyone fr himself and 


the strongest sprvive.” . ~*. 
The dépendenge of the male upon the female and the’ 
” female upon the male and the offspringeupon ‘both for 
life and helpeo®d support is a living finger in Nature 
~which ever BoinS to the fact that it is not by fighsing 


* and conquering that the sim of the universe shall be 
= « 
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attained but by living and sacrificing that the final goal ¢ 
ghall bé reached and the central purpose fulfilled. 
Man therefore if he would take his place in Nature, 
must not £0 to the lowest forms of life, and to types of 
the lowesé in his. owm life for an example, but to the 
highest pointings in Nature and to the highest instincts 
in himself as the guide by which he shall measure th» 
right or the wrong of his actions. d 
If on the other hand it is denied that ap: (& deat 
suffering is necessary in taking away life, 1 venture to 
hope thatethe evidence I have brought forward in the 
~ Mabsequent pages will make it impossible foMany honest 
‘person to advance such an assertion again. © 

Let me therefort give sone accgunt of ths cruelies 
which at present .exist and then discuss some of the 
methods whiclhave Seen advocated for the purpose of 
terminating them while still perpetuating slaughter- 
houses. ° 

*That the market is ruled by Money and not by 
Humanity is an important point to seeemn pet: If! 
Humanity Pays, so much the better, Jet e always be 
Soe in everything, but in casep “Where Humanity 
doesn’t pay, then pity the poor sufferers, for all the 
market séys is ‘we can’t be bothered with inddite’ 
whims and fancies, we've got our living to get, we're as 


careful as we can be.” 
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“Herein is the great difference between animals that 
are to be kept either for work or breeding and animals 
that are to be killed. In the first case it pays to be kind 
and thoughtful, for every blow injures and every fright 
deteriorates the value, but in the second it is & quesH#on 
of working up to « point not far distant, so that any- 
being which will not tend to reduce the value before that 
‘ dat= is unimportant; a few blows or tail twistings or 
punches don’: count, and jn the last great drive to death, 
weariness, fright, exhausiion and pain are unimportant 
items, and hunger and this st are rather better than other- 
wise, for less trouble is then caused in dressing the. 
carcase, ~~ 2 : 
Like warder who grudged to the condemned man his 
bottle of wine on the plea, that hg would be dead within 
an hour, and so good wine would he wasted, so the driver 
and the slaughterman often give no food to their hungry 
and thirsty charges the day before they die on the plea 
- that the food would only be wasted and would be inttke 

way when “hey came to dress the dead bodies. cad 
We have therciore to face this great fundamental frat 
that in buichery che constraint of the purse has little 
power towards humanity. All who have any knowledge 
of human nature 4and I prefer to deal in plain common 
language with umgn nature as we know it and not with 


some hypothetical humanity of the idealist or theoretical 
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numan nature of the moralist) are aware that when an* 
‘ostler has a certain number of horses to attend to, he 
gradually gets attached to some of them, and ,however 
cruel and rough he might have been to begin with, the 
bonds of affection eventually win some way over his 
heart and a relationship springs up between the brute 
man and the animal he ig in charge of: which is the bit 
guarantee possible that no unnecessary cruelty wa be 
exercised by that man over that animal, 

Go aatep further and give ttfas man fresh horses daily, 
get him to drive an omnibus with new bobges every run 
‘anil merely require him to keep time on his journey. He 
has no opportunity of getting to know his duttle, to pim 
they are mere machines for doing acértain work, snd with 
the same unconcérn that an engine driver will put on 
steam to regain a losé minute, so will the horse driver 
put on speed to pull up what he is behind time. 

In saying this I make no reflection on the man’s 
humanity. I believe that the driver who would whip a, 
poor tired horse savagely to get it to pull - over-laden 
{Pus up hill to time, would go home & ana reat with the 
kindliest, gentlest hands, his pet ‘pup with ¢ broken leg 
or his canaxy that twittered to him ashe came in. - 

It is a point we must not forget that human affections 
are limited in their scope and that the greatest practice 
and training are requisite to enable these affections to be _ 
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> extended. We are often distressed beyond measure 
when we hear of an accident or a misfortune that hac 
befallen.a near neighbour or a person in our own village, 
while we pass over with the most casual Sccteasion of 
sorrow a calamity a thousandfolf as great, which has 
happened at the other end of the world. Though we can 
Ss absolutely nothing to help in either case we extend 
oum sympathy in thought, and grieve in heart, and 
actually giv> of ourselves in spirit, to the case which 
has happened close beside'us, to a person whom we know, 
while we barely suffer a pang of sorrow for agonies of the 
widest snd most intense character that have happened 
outside thectittle sphere of our affections. That is to say 
again that our affeCtions, - our powers of sympathy, are 
very limited in extent and are capable of being readily 
exhausted, - 

Not only are they narrowed by acquaintanceship and 
area, but they are drained equally readily by repetition 
of services. We grieve deeply and are ready to ghed 
tears of sorrow ore the first beggar who tells us hig piti- 
ful tale of sadnes ‘ond suffering, and we relieve thim4o 
the utmosi of « out power, but when we have heard 
aimilar cases a féw scores of times, all equally sad, equally 
pitiful and equally true (for the world is full of cases of 
the truest and. saddest suffering ) we get hardened, aad 


missing our dinner by being late becomes of more pressing 
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importance to us than listening to the tale of the hungry~ 7 
cone and relieving his wants. We call it ‘ becoming 
hardened by use,” but it is really an exhaustion of our 
small store of sympathy by repetition. There is no 
logjcal reason why thé tale of the fiftieth sufferer should. 
not affect us equally with that of the first when they are 
‘equally pitiable, but the fact remaining, that it will > 
do so, proves to us the limited capacity of our sympathies. 
Everyone whd knows anything of the medical or nurs- 
ing training is aware of the change which comes over the 
doctor or*the nurse during the period o}, contact with 
Suffering. It is popularly called a “ hardening ” process, 
“put it is really a partial exhaustion ofthe fund of 
sympathy and thei a gradual regulation of the anpply of 
it in proportion to the capacity of the person. Thus it 
is that someSoctors nd nurses who have but a small 
store and alittle power of renewal become quite brutal 
from the @ffect of sights of suffering, while others who 
have larger stores and a greater power of renewal always 
keep, up a certain amount of sympathy to display to every 
potiert that comes into their hands, while’ others again 
ace almost saint-like in the great weah of the sympathy 
they “display, day after day, and year after year to % 
constantly changing crowd of new objects of pity. 
“She experience of life therefore proves most Sen: - 


elusively that even the best and highest and noblest men 


“and women have but a limited amount of sympathy which 
is rapidly reduced in volume, and sometimes entirely dried 
up, by an extended use, or a persistent repetition. 

From the poor ordinary unit of life then what can we, 

“what can we expect? We are fopelassly blind if -we 
expect such men to be able to do what the cream of man; 
Rnd find difficulty i in doing. 

Bee best of men and women find it hard to keep up 
true sympathy towards their fellow humans who entrust 
themselves to their care fo x the very object and purpose 
of being skilfally tended and kindly dealt with, how is it 
possible that we should expect the driver or slaughterman 
to have ayntbathy towards the animals that are put into 
his han@s by scores dnd hundreds and thousands to drive 
to a certain place in a certain time, and to knock down 
and hammer on the bead and thxoat, cuf and skin and 
rip up at so much a day! 

We know from experience that the very noblest work 

. of human life—the care for the poor and the suffering and 
the dying--tends to, harden by reducing syppathys and 
even does cause tne poral deterioration of a consideraJg® 
percentages We Know from equally sound experience, + 
+hat when with this noble calling of healing js coupled & 
method of obtaining knowledge to heal by inflicting pain 

upon animalg—spopularly called by the name of Vivisec- 
tion—loss of sympathy with suffering and consequent 
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moral deterioration tends to be still more accentuated. 
We know all this perfectly and therefore we know equally 
well, if we will only make ourselves copscioug of our 
knowledge, that the habitual contact with animals for 
thes purpose of insuring them instead of helping them; 
for the purpose of killing them instead of restoring them 
to life; for the purpose of bringing pain and suffering” 
upon them instead of comfort and healing, must absob“ely 
and necessarily “brutalise, degrade, and defnoralise the 
men whom we doom to this trade, and ae suffering of 
a, A nature impossible to prevent upon the viotiys entrusted 
to their power. Fa 
In looking round upon the world of life I én conceive 
of few things more terrible to contemplate than this 
question of butchery and all that it involves. In war, 
horrible though it be, men are only engaged a few short 
months or years of their Service and during that time 
they are taught to look upon fighting for their country 
and¢heir Queen as synonymous to suffering and dying on « 
behal®of all that is dearest and best ; 2S equivatent to the 
AiPpest self-sacrifice of the strong on behalf of the weak ! 
*But in the daily butchery of animals,” men af engaged 
in their loathsome, degrading, duties, day after day and 
yegr after year, and each night as the poor man wipes 
the blood off his hands and changes, his Sleod-smircheg ~~: 


clothes he knows that he has killed his pile of innocent 
e e a 
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‘victims and that the animals who but a few days before 
were bright in the beauty of health are now lying with. 
glazed eyes and dripping limbs, dead, “skinned and evis- 
cerated, and so inangled that not even their own mothers 
-would know their children. 

Vivisection is bad enough in all conscience, but there 
“tndeed there is tht p/ea that the scientists are not doing 
it fqn their own ends, for self gratification, or for low mo- 
tives. They ~claim that What they do is fdr the alleviation 
of suffering to man and arimal alike, and that they have 
this high end,in view in ail the sufferings they inflict ; but 
even a plea of this sort is impossible with regard to 
Slaughter-heuse atrocities, Hore there is not even the 
suggestion of a high end” or the apology of benefiting 
animea or man.* 

It is a simple brutal argument, “ Wket are animals 
sent for? Why, they are sent for man’s use and there- 
fore let him use them as he will.” It isa barefaced, bald 

_, assertion ; ‘I do not say that beefsteaks or mutton chops 
are necessary for me; Ido not even say that thgy are 
good for me”, bu* To say that I like them, and therefare 
TI mean to pave then.” I daily wonder at the marvellous 

S 


SS ” 
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* If man can legjtingately put animals to a painful death in order 

«to supply himself with food and luxuries, why may he not also lef iti- 
“ately put thera t@ pain and even to death for the higher object of 
relieving the aufferings Oo humanity.” —Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 
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fact that men who argue like this have given up Slavery~ : 
“and polygamy ! 
The most mischievous effects,” says the author of 
Animals’ Rights,* “of the practice of flesh-eating, in its 
influence’ on the. study of animals’ rights at the present 
time, is that it so stultifies and debases the very raison 
@étre of countless myriads of beings—it brings them iniv™ 
life for no better purpose than to deny their right to-live. 
Tt is idle to appeal to the internecine warfare that we see 
in some aspect of wild nature where the weaker animal 
3s often the prey of the stronger, for there (\part from the 
fact that co- operation largely modifies competition) the 
weaker races at least live their own lives apa take their 
chance in the game, whereas the Victims of the human 
carnivora _ bred, apd fed, and from the first pre- 
destined to untimely slaughter, so that their whole mode 
of living is warped from Hs natural standard, and they 
are searcely more than animated beef or mutton or pork, 
“This, I contend, is a flagrant violation of the rights of, 
theower gnimals, as those rights are now Aeginning to 
= Az) apprehended by the humaner constignee of mankind. 
It has been well said that ‘“ to keep & man (slave or 
servant) fer your own advantage ‘merely, to keep an 
imal that you may eaf it, is a lig, You cannot look 
that man or animal in the face.” a a 





* Animals Rights, by H. S. Salt. 
é a 
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-2 Those therefore who are eaters of flesh are responsible 
“tor perpetuating in the land a race of humans doorhed to. 
an inhuman occupation. Those who still Pons in 
sacrificing the daily steak or chop at the altar ¢> Stomach 
must be plainly told that by this selfish gratification , of 
an unnatural appetite they are requiring that men shall 

—be doomed to spend their lives in inflicting suffering 
and nee upon sentient fellow creatures, and thereby 
be thEnnelves hindered 4rom progressing towards that 
end to which all men are born, namely the attainment 
of that attribyte of gentl2ness and mercy which is the 
final manifer“s ation of the divine in the human, ‘ 
Flesh cates are perpetuating the race in its primitive 

barbarism and are pyeventing a large*class of men from 

ever becoming humanely human. The perpetuation of 
the slaughter house is the ‘perpetuation of€cuelty. The 
perpetuation of cruelty is the perpetuation of inhumanity, 

The perpetuation of inhumanity is the prevention of the 

attainment of the perfection of humanity, and is therefgre, 

% permanent stumbling block in the pathway of the buan 


zs 
evolution. a , a ae 


“Tt is impossfile’ says the same writer that I have 
quoted above “ tat any discussion of the Brincipte of 
animals’ rights can be at all adequate or conclusive 
swish ignores, a fany so-called humanitarians stil: 


"ignore, the innate “Anderlying importance of the food 


aor 

question. The origin of the habit of flesh-eating need 
not gréatly concern us; let us assume, in accordance 
with the most favoured theory, that animals were first 
slaughtered by the uncivilized migratory tribes under 
the stress af want, and that the practice thus engendered, , 
being fostered by the religious idea of blood-offering and 
propitiation, survived and increased afte: the early con- - 
ditions which produced it had passed away. What is 
more important-to note, is that~the very prevaience of 
the habit has caused it to be ~egarded as a necessary 
feature of -modern civilization,“and that this view has 
ixavitably had a marked effect, and a very Cetrimental 
effect, on the study of man’s moral relation % the lower 
animals, “ 7 ve : 

Now it must be admitted, I think, that it is a difficult 
thing consiste>ly to recognise or assert the rights of an 
animal on whom you purpoge to make a meal, a difficulty 
which has not been at all satisfactorily surmounted by 
those moralists who, while accepting the practice of 
fesh-eating ag an institution which is itself beyond cavil, 
“aye nrvyerthéless been anxious to find some*solid basis 

for a theory of humaneness. ‘Strange ‘Contrariety of 

conduct,’ says Goldsmith's ‘Chinese Philosopher,’ in _ 
commenting on this dilemma; ‘they pity, and they eat 
the objects of their compassion !” Theré also the con- 


sideration that the sanction implicitly given to the 
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. terrible cruelties inflicted on harmless cattle by the ~ 
drover and the slaughterman render it, by parity of 
reasoning, well-nigh impossible to abolish many other 
acts of injustice that we see everywhere arowad us; and 

. this obstacle the opponents of hemanitarian reform have 
not been slow to utilise. Hence a disposition on the 
part of many ofaerwise humane writers to fight shy of 
thas -kward subject of the “Slaughterhouse, or to gloss 
itover with-a series of Contradictory and quite irrelevant 
excuses.” 7 

Ihave st wn that, speaking from wide grounds, the 
slaughterhouse must be a place where no sympathy can 
be expected from the slaughtermen towards the animals 
they age paid to hammer oi the head; throat cut, and kill. 
The stupid dazed creature thay has no vitality left, and 
which comes up to the ring spiritlgssly, and“ieekly bows its 
head to be struck again and again till it falls, is the only 
one the slaughterman can have any sympathy for, and 
that because it lessens his own work. The moment an 
animal shows fear or fight (and ninety-nine out of a 
hundred beasts do so) pain and force must be Pusey 
compel it,to movs on to’ the place of doom; it must be 

~ agonised up to “ts ring of death or the job yon’t be done 
to time—and what does it matter, a few tails twisted off 
~or horns brokga, oF eyes smashed, or tender parts prodiled 
into the very living quick ; the beast will soon be dead and 
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a 
then it won’t feel, but we, we shall be alive, and we must 
get home to our tea, or we shall be late for our evening 


booze ; so, hurry up there, make the obstinate thing move 


on, Nd. edhe up will you—” whack! * ° 


The crvelties of the, slaughterhouses are intimately 
connected with the cruelties which precede the final act 
and thus while not dealing with these’in any detail, 
eaters of flesh should be told that these cruelties exigt, 
and will necesshrily continue to éXist so long as Slaugh- 


ter houses stand. . 
° 
Just one short passage from “Cattle Ships,*to give an 
e 
idea of the cruelties which precede the final scene :— 


* On several occasions I saw the men pour fpraffin oil 
into their ears, which, as soon’as it seached the brain, 
caused the poor brutes to fairly shriek with pain. Occa- 
sionally the eaxs were si@ted wth hay, which was then 
fired; while in many ins*&nces the tails were snapped in 
the endeavours of the cattlé-men to force the animals, 
that had lain down from sheer exhaustion, to regain 
their feet. The commander of the vessel was appealed 
to, in the hope that he would order a cessation of these 

~erg) precticess, ‘I am, however, said he, ‘ powerless to 
invesere in the matter. My duties are Simply to carry 
out the instructions of my employéts* the cattle being 
regarded by me as freight, nothing elsq@’ The reason 
that these animals, no matter how horribly mutilated, 
sick, or suffering, are not put out of theiy misery, is to 
Sa so ee 

* “Cattle Ships,” by Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. Price 1s. 
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be found in the imperative rules of the insurance com- 
panies both in New York and London.” $ 


The preceeding extract throws a gleam of light upon 
the awial piciure of cattle ship, and the Corrors there ‘ 
suggested are borne out by there port of the departrgental 
Committee appointed by the Board of” Agriculture, 1894, 
in which the following terrible facts are brought to light:— 


<‘ Stick marks, according to the evidence of witnesses 
ine urade, are easil> recognisable, and consist of blue 
lines and patches discoloured with extravasated blood. 
The extent to which the use of the stick enters into the 
Trish cattJ4 trade may be best understood by followi, 
the evidence as to the treatment of the cattle from the 
Irish fairZat which they are bought to the port of 
embarkation. Their tregtment atesome of the fairs, 
accorting to Mr. Hedley, F.R.C.V.S., and Chief In- 
spector of the Veterinary Depxtment at J Dublin Castle, 
is ‘simply brutal.’ There arano means of Separating 
the different lots of cattle,and a stick is used, often a 
very heavy one, to get the heads of the beasts together, 
so that they will not break away. The stick is used for 
the purpose of keeping them together or of separatiig 
them, ard the beasts, many of which haye begh driven 
long distaucem during the night, are kept state 
huddled together @uring the fair. After that they are 
driven 0 the xailway station, a Process in whith they 
receive more beating, “because the driver is paid so 
much for loading-them, and the more frequently he can 
~. go backwards and forwards the more money he can earn. 

The animal thus starts on his journey very often in an 
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unfit condition, even for a train journey. Arrived at the 
end of thé train journey, the story was taken up by Mr. 
“Fleming, a bullockman of 41 years’ experience on board 
ship, whosg graphic narrative can be begt gives in his 
own words. After explaining how animals might get 
bruised at.the fair in Ygeland, Mr. Fleming went on to, 
say :—' For instance, I might go and buy 30, or 4o, or 50 
heifers, and have them sent to North Wall, to the city 
of Dublin, and I telegraplt the time they are to get 
there. Well, they are met at the railway gn, 
and the man gays, ‘Go down with those 4ifty heifers, 
you and that fellow there.’ hese fellows have two 
sticks, They go down to the railway,, and they 
awive at g o’clock in the morning. Somebody is there 
before them, and they say they want three er four wag- 
gons, and somebody comes along and says You take 
them cattle out of that.’ ‘You come*and put them out 
yourself,’ say the fellows. Then they go to work, and 
they belabougeach othet’s catWe, but unfortunately the 
cattle get the whole ofMit. The man does not care a 
threepenny bit so long as hé gets half-a-crown.’ 

“ Fleming's contention was that this preliminary treat- 
ment, fully explained the stick marks found on the 
animals after slaughter, and that it was unjust to award ° 
the blame fordhem to those concerne@ with haidling the 
agimalson board ship. The cattle-defing witnesses, 
however contradicted him on this point. Mr. $’Connor, 
an Irish cattle dealer, declared that these was ten time ra 
as much stick used on board the boats as anywhere else, 
Several witnesses spoke to beatings wifh rppes and sticks 
in order to force the beasts up or down,-*.eep gangways — 
and cattle ladders. Mr. Nelson recgmmended a form of 
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gangway to obviate the necessity of the man at the shore . 
end of a gangway using the stick to the extent ‘hecessary 
to give the bullock an impetus to carry him on to thé 
other end of the gangway, where he would Re under the 
control of another stick, as he says is now very often 
done. Finally, it is stated that the cattle are-freqzently 
landed promiscuously, and that a furtfer process of beat- 
ing has to be resorted to in order to separate the different 
consignments, or ‘ draw them,’ as it is called. - 
ises of a character seriously affecting the value of 
the meat axe said to occur during the process of shipping 
and unshipping cattle through the animals being forced 
against projections in ¢ mgways or angles of structures 
on deck, abd through large and valuable animals bruising 
their backs against the combings of hatchways, in their 
descent t¢the lower part of the vessel by cattle ladders 
which do not albw sufficient heédway. This, it is 
alleged, they can only be forced to do by cruel beatings 
and tail-twisting, and -~when® they do push through, 
according to statements made~to us, the most valuable 
portion of their flesh, the taick roasting portions along 
the back, is frequently bruised to such an extent as to 
render it unsaleable. ~ 
“The worst class of bruises, however, are described % as 
those wk:ch occur shrough animals falling-or lying down 
on shipboard a and | getting trampled on. To thefe cats 
are ascribed not ‘omy extensive bruises of the muscles, 
but broken ribs-and hips, and laceration of the gubcuta- 
neous tissues which connect the skin to the subjacent 
fascize of the back, at times so extensive that when the 
* beast, having, begn flayed along the legs and under- 
portions, is slung up by the legs for the purpose of 
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completing the operation, the skin, on being loosened 
sound the tail, is described as dropping to the ground 
through its own weight. Thus Mr. Davies, ex-President 
* of the Live¥pool Butchers’ Association, to#l us cf a lot 
of seven bullocks so badly injured in this way that when 
they were Roisted,as d@scribed, in the process of flaying # 
‘as soon as the hide was loosened from the tail, cut off 
there, the hide simply flopped on the fioor, there not 
being sufficient left intact to hold the hide on the 
beast’s back.’ ,These cattle had been landed a 
Friday or Saturday, sold in the Liverpool Cattle Market 
on Monday, and slaughtered ang, flayed the same night. 
Again, Mr. Nelson, an extensive cattle salesman in 
Gfasgow, declared that he had ‘hundreds and™hundreds 
of times’ himself seen, when the cattle wef) partially 
flayed, the hides fall right off them owing to the bruises, 
. and had often wondered how cattle could live and¢ravel 
and stand the market ig the condition which was re- 
vealed when The hide was taken off. As to broken ribs, 
Mr. Cassidy, an Irish dealgr, who passed through his 
hands over 6,000 cattle per annum, put the number of 
cases of broken ribs at between 100 and 150, and told 
the C8mmittee that out of one lot of 20 fat cattle which 
he had sold, the purchaser complained that je found 
ro af them wit the ribs broken.” * . 
ae 
If we turn away with sickening hearts fyom these 
records of suffering caused by brutal 8nd thoughtless « 
and careless men, and hope to take gonsolation in the 
e 
belief that all these atrocities are gomynifted without 


forethought or consideration, what spall we say when we 
7 ° 
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turn to records of another character where deliberation 
and set purpose are especially involved. r 

The refinement of the degradation which é connected , 
with looking upon’ animals as mere machines for 
«transforming plain natural food *into.odorifefous * deli- 
cacies ” may be gathered from the following extract from 
a little book of mine entitted ‘‘ The Dangers of Flesh- 
Foag-’* 


“People talk, and Tightly talk of the cruelty involved 
in the vivi-sectional experiments of feeding animals on 
noxious substances whereby their internal organs have 
been pernfinently injured ; but I confess that in all su€h 
records I have read few things more revolting than the 
production” of diseased liyers in Strasburg geese, and 
this, not for any séientific purpose or for the attainment 
of knowledge professedly for the benefit of humanity, but 
simply and solely for thé production of a kathsome deli- 
cacy which a depraved appetite fad learned to demand, 

It is well known how the Strasburg markat wives feed 
their geese, penned up in darkness, and given as much 
food constantly as they care to eat. In additior, the 
woman comes along at fixed intervals and catching her 
victims one by one*by their necks, or ho¥ing them -be- 
tween her legs, she opens the mouth and pushes don 
with her finger or stick the stiff meal porridge she has pro- 

» vided. Little by little the liver becomes disegsed, and still 
the horrible process goes daily on, until at length so 
enlarged and sealfered has the whole organ become, that 





* « The Dangers 8f *Fiésh Food,” Ideal Publishing Union, price 


18, - 
* 
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in daily misery the poor creature lingers on, until to pye- 
Yeut its dying itis killed, and while the body goes to the 
‘Ordinary market, the specially diseased liver is removed 

, and treated g® one of the delicacies of humgn food. It ig 
not in Strasburg alone that this monstrous system exists, 
for although the objectén England is not to produce dis- 
eased livers, it is to produce heavy fowls, the disease being 
merely thrown in as an incidental extras Let me quote 
an extract from the Times Of May 7th, 1894. In de- 
seribing the Iville poultry farm at ; Baynard’ 's neayt7s- 
ham the property of C. E, Brooke, master of the Poul- 
terers’ Co, the writer says ; . 

“For the first week the food consists of a thick mixture 
ofground oats and water, which is given to the birds in 
a trough extending along the front of each éier of pens. 
For two subsequent weeks the birds are fedesolely by 
cramming, and are then ready to be killed. The,cram- 
ming food consists of a mixture of barley-meal, oatmeal, 
and skim m8k, together with the best beef and mutton 
fat obtainable, the propSrtion of fat being increased day 
by day. The cramming machine is @ light contrivance 
which the att¢ndant can wheel along in front of the pens. 
To faed a bird he takes it out of the pen and places his 
left hand on the crop, into which with his right hand he * 
gujdes an imWjarubber tube from “the mgcnine. By 
paessing a treadle with his foot he, force ig feed into the 
bird’s crop, the contact of his left han with which 
enables him,to judge as to the amount which should be. 
allowed. A careless or inexperienced attendant might 
easily burst the crop by surcharging #, hut a smart man 
will safely feed roo birds from tha maghinein the space 
of 20 minutes. Feeding in the cramming house takes 
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Place twice a day, at 7 a.m, and 4. 30. p. m. As soon 
as the feeding is over, the blinds of the skylights are 
drawn down, and the birds are left in quiet and semi- 
darkness to digest the meal they have received and to, 
acquire an appetite for the next. The pens are only 
large enough to permit the birds to tun round, ¢9 that 

“the wear and tear of muscle which would be involved in 
running about pre avoided. Besides the plump: young 
birds which are thus fed uy, old and quarrelsome fowls 
ara fated and sold for making soup. The output of birds 
froch’tRis farm is about §,000 a year.” ~ 


The possibility of bursting crops in this operation is 
no mere hypothetical one, for a very skilled man on this 
same farm in reply to a question by a correspondent of 
the Standard (May 7th 1894) “Do you ever burst a 
‘crop 2." replied «Not now, but I id formerly a few 
times.” = 

What this means while ordinary men are learning 
dexterity in the use of the machine is almost too horrible 
to think of. To say nothing of the youtis or boys who 
are frequently set to feed the birds with these disgusting 

. cramming.machines on farms where skilled men cannot 
be afforded.” 4 . = e 


Just a peep Gnto tne world of patient endurance and 


bain which we -are inflicting on the animal world by 
depriving them of exercise in order to fatten them, and 
then driving them long weary miles, to market and to 
death. Justa thought of those terrible journeys when 
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tlieir exhaustion and hopeless weariness is no longer of 
any market importance, for they are so soon to die. If 
we turn to the same Report of the Commission to which 
°T have alrea@y alluded, we find it stated that 


° 


‘CA second cause in the deferioration in value of Irish cattle in 
transit has been stated"to be want of water, fatigue on the journey “ 
from the breeders to the British market, and want of sufficient 
ventilation when at sca, The combined effect of these, together 
with the mental excitement inseparable from strange surroundings 
is said to bring about @ ‘fevered ’*condition of the animal, mani- 
festing itself in dry, sapless, and blackened flesh, which materially 
depreciates its market value. Many of the animals are sep’ “om 
inland fairs to the port of embarkation. “Some of them have been 
driven to the fair overnight, and are kept standing there during the 
day, it may be without food and water® When sold they are driven 
to the station and trucked, often alread¥ in a condition unfit even 
for the train journey. Arrived in Dublin, for example, a large 
number are brought down by rail, and some are drivenaacross the 
tewn to the shipping lairagos, where it may be for the first time for 
twelve hours and upwards they have an opportunity* of drinking 
and resting themselves, and if the owner or his agent caggs to order 
forage for them, of getting food. Often the time between their ar- 
rival and embarkation is*too short to allow of their being fully fed 
even when forage is provided, and in a large number of casos no 
forage is ordered, though waterjs always obtainable. The result is 
that the animalgstart on a further journey, extending it may be over 
twelve to eighteen hours, during which they are without either food 
or water, and compelled to stand the whole time. When disem- 
barked, water is provided, under defartmental regulations already in 
force, but the animals are so exhausted that if allowed access fo water 
it it is stated thege#¥Suld overdrink and injure themselves, and it is 
not till after they have been driven several miles across town to & 
dealer'sor railway lairage that they are given'food, and then allowed 
to drink, This being so, as stated by Mr. Dwyer, cattle have fre- 
quently to do without water for sixteen or twenty hours,gmd occa- 
sionally thirty-simgr forty hours without focd, and in,an extreme 
case, Fike that mentioned by Mr. Abrahams, whenve vessel has been 
detrired by fog, they may find themselves ugahle lie down and 
deprived of food and water for as much as fitty or sikty hours.” 


~ And in the,Animals’ Zriend* for Novethber 1894, the 
same subject is forcibly put in the follogying way : 
“Do you really think,” I asked, « that Jheze ig really 
* 20, actors. Street, S.W., Mogthly 4d. 
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Often before the animal is deel the butcher begins to use the knife, 


Notice the uplifted foot shawing that the poorthing is still conscious. 
o 
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“yeh cruelty involved in the whole or any part of the * 
system under which people's’ tables are supplied with, 
animal food ? ” 

« Think ?”. he replied ; “ it is more than,pinion, it is 
fact. Listen ! Have you ever stood beneath Holborn 

~. Viaduct and watched the hundreals of animal? passing by 
on a Monday night? Have you ever speculated for a 
moment what*these poor creatures are going to face? 
Have you ever watched their massive bodies and noble 
ads, and pleading pathetic eyes, as in tired wonder they 
look in vain for a friend ; yapped at by dogs and prodded 
from behind by drover,“they have to limp on, footsore 
and weary, to their doom. Curious peopie stand and 
watchuthe efforts that are made to get some poor brute 
up again that has deliberately laid down, too tired to go 
astep further: Have ygu seen then what curses and 
Sticksand tail-twi8ting will do? Sle is up again on her 
pathway of doom. Morituri te, salutant-is the meaning of 
those sad bellowings.” ? . 

“ Yes,” I remark, “I haye seen those things and been 
sickened by them, When one gives gne’a, imagination 
play it seems dreadful.” 

“ Dreadful! Yes, and is it the drovers who are the tor- 
turers of-those innocents? No, they arg but the rude 

- , 
instruments of the market. They are the product of their 
a a 
trade, ang as I look upon this passing procession of 
+ sentient creatufes, I know that those whoslemand their 
carcases for food are the ones who are really guilty for 
all that is eptailed,in this barbarous spectacle.” 


‘And now the slaughterhouse itgel€! Ido not draw 
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othat great line of distinction between public and priv 
slaughterhouses which some would have us believe exists. 
The difference is often that which exists between a small 
‘business whith a man looks after himself and the large 
concer’ whieh is entrusted to uninterested subordinates to, 
carry out. The butcher who slaughters the beasts wiih” 
he has bought and which heis going to sell when dead, 
has some bond of sympathy with them and is careful no? 
to injure them, if any way atany rate which will deterio- 
rate bya png halfpenny the caitgse from which he will 
get, his profit’, In the public slaughter house, the men 
are machines, there are more of them togggher, they 
have no interest in their work beyond ordinary efficiency. 
The result is that rfot only are all bonds of sympathy 
, absolutely wanking but, asalways happens when brutal- 
ized humans ‘work in crawds, fhe spirit of the brute 
within manifests itself by ext@tnes brutal acts which are 
stimulated by@"laugh of approval of the others. Many 
& vicious, nasty, act of fiendish cruelty to poor helpless 
animals has thus been done when & number of nen are 
prestnt, which “would never have been | tought of had 
the: man been alone with no one to join wih him in the 
spectacle of the impotent struggles of the dying creature 
trying to terminate its agonising sufferings, 
From my own observation of the chgracter,of the men 
engaged in the greatest public slayghterhouse in the 
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Zand, I should shudder at the thought of being entruateds 
to their power at times when they had a little leisure 
and when the spirit of the brute within them was 
awakened by an obscene jest or an atrScious sugges- 


a tion; or even on occasions wheg they were-tired or cross 
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or the worse for beer. Such times are only too common, 
and then the poor creatures who are being done to death 
“yy them, have to suffer agonies, of which the outside 
world knows and hears nothing. ° 

The real decided adyantages to my mind, of the public 
vet ahs. the private slaughterhouse are the better accomoda- 
tion and the more powerful machinery for readily are 
ing dows and holding fast the heads of large beasts while 
theyeare bring bimmered to deat or are having their 
throats cut, and generally epeaking of more expeditious 
handling of them, and Jastly dhe readiness and ease with 
which such buildingscrouttl be inspected as opposed to 
the practically uninspected state of thé Pthate slaughter- 
houses to-day. bs 

Fronmthe whole nature of the case powever Ido not see 
the slightést | Season to believe that the General subatita- 
tion of sabatioirs Yor private slaughterhouses eould so 
greatly reduce the suffering of the animgls, as it often 
imagined, and I ,believe that much of the support given 
to the. “ model abattoirs” movement covers an attempt 
by the eaters and, lovers of flesh_to be able to continue 
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“their practice without the odium crudelitatis whiot’ 
ia, becoming attached ever in the public mind to the 
shambles and their environment. I only wonder that 
we de not Iaive a Model Vivisection Society formed 
to demenstraite to the world by modeis how easy it is to 
vivisect animals with but the minimum of pain, and thus 
to draw away men’s minds from the whole question of 
the rightness and wrongness of deliberately perpetuating 
oruelty, ic 

The various methods of puttin« to death which are 
applied to nearly all animals used for human food fall, 
génerally speaking, under two heads : + 

The first is by injuring the brain or spinal @rd, and 


the second is by draining away the blood” front the 
animal, S ¢ 

The first may be done ivemany, ways, but they are all 
modifications of the general ‘Prisviple, that in order to 
cause unconsdOGsness, you must injure the seat of con- 
sciousntss—the brain. 

ne usual method in vogue in England is to de drive the 
anigial to the door of the slaughter-hotise, “and then 
throw a rope or chain over its horns, and tien throw the 
other end of the rope over a beam, or ‘attach it to a 
windlass, and so pull tho animal in till its head is 
wedged firmly in a corner, or against a parrier. “While 
the creature is held_in this position~the slaughterman 
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“sakes a poleaxe (which is a very long handled hammer- 
with a heavy head ending in a steel spike,) and standing 
in front of the animal, brings it down with all his foree 
upon ‘tho centre of the creature’s head. ‘The spike may 

~ penetrate the bone and stick fast i in, and #he man may 

‘break away a piece of the skull in getting it loose again, 

or the bony frontal bone may be so hard that it does not 

7 “oreak its way in. In either case, the beast may fall 

at once as if shot, while a peculiar stiffening process runs 

all down the spine to-tae very end of the tail—a ghastly 
stiffening out in death, which, once seen, will never, be 
forgotten,» The likelihood, however, is that the aninial 
will not fall, but will only bellow and roar, and dash its 
bod» fronPside to side in its agony.” If the rope or chain | 
holds taut, so that the head cannot move, the man 
simply lifts up his axf agair\and brings it down again 
as before, with just t= same result, This may go on 
for along time. If the man is strong aad skilled, and 
the gearing is good, he generally succeeds in bringing 
the animal down jn from one to five blows, but if jhe ig 
not very strong, or not skilled enough to hit exactly inthe 
right spat, oi if the animal can get its head at all loose 

in its agonising struggles, heqnay go hitging away for a 

long time, and anay even—not unfrequently—have’ to 
stop and rastayrhile, while the poor thing stands in all 
the terror of death and suffering before him. 
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‘ Where ropes are used, and these have to be tied in ce 
peimitive way, or held by another man, the poor crea- 
bore is generally able to get its head so far loose shee the 
utmost diffict¥ty is experienced in getting "it elote up 
again afid in aitting in the right spot ; and what agonies 
are endured when an excited man is bringing down a! 
spiked stee! hammer, blow after blow, with” all his PED 
upon the head, can be conjectured pains than realised.” 
A blow above the orbit would break’ through and burst 
the eyeball ; above the nose woulé 4orce its way into the 
deligately wneevou chamber where the olfactory nerves 
aré’all spread out and would cause intensest ageny, W. y, while 
the front of the head generally below by margia of the 
frontal pone is highly Sensitive and a life Sime & suffeting 
could be crowded into these terrible minutes which 
prelude unconsciousness aval death. 

To make the description of® #mal suffering in the 
slaughter hous® clear however, it must be remembered 
that thefe is not only the absolute and intense physical 
suffering which : endured during the actual rece of 
killing to be considered, but in addition jornis, there is 
the equally terrible mental and physical  pufiering which 
precedes the stokes of death. e 

In a roomy, well arranged abattoirs me little eom- 
panies of the doomed, which are driven, wy pgp by pen 
of about half a dozep gt a time, go Seuily and happily 
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~anough to the same enclosure outside the actual slaughy 


ter house. - 


I have watched, with that sense of pain which comes 





















































. Catoxen CramMming. See page 26. 
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e 
over you whengou see someone being deceived that you 


are powerless go help—the expectant beasts that bad 


been deprived of food for the gay, turn out with the 
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Cnicken Kinuina anp Pfuckita. 





(Poultry sent by rail to market are habituall= over-packed. It 
saves a great deal of trouble to put them all into one crate and if one 
or two get suffocated on the way it is not a matter of much con- 
sequence as they will all be “dead” soon after! I have again and 
again seen fowls thus crushed together, with gaping mouths gagp- 
ing for Sreath. - 

itis by to means an uncommon occurrenc® to have on® crate 
thrown on the top pf another crate. Before it is done, the perter, 
when he is a humanc man, pushes down all the protruding heads 
in the lower crfte, but just as the upper one is thrown down a head 
or two often get in the way and a twisted neck, or a head crushed or 
torn off, results,” e 

When poultry are being sent by “ail for other purposes, much 
Greater care is take# to preserve them from injury, it is only when 
the maaket system of selling these sentient creatures to be killed for 
food comes,jn, aheag the inhumanity and the brutality and the in- 
difference to their pain dnd suffering is mani ested,] 

° —_ 
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‘itmost alacrity as their stall man opened the gate of 
their pen. Their tails swinging to and fro, with eager 
eyes and tossing heads they hurried along, Trust, con- 
fidence, and exectation of food written in every line of 
their exPressiye faces. And knowing as I did to What 
they were going so Snily, I shuddered with a shudder I * 
could not repress. A similar feeling came ‘over me the 
first time I saw a happy, merry, bright-eyed terrier leap * 
up with a radiant expression of inténse joy on to the 
vivisecting table, to which he woultl be so shortly bound, 
and,the thread of whose life even now the Parcae were 
preParing to sever. ‘ae 
The same feeling came over me once when I pranted 
to shoot a pet cat tha? had been accidentally karnt, and 
Shit was in great suffering, and whose recovery was 
hopeless. Every time thatal laid‘it on the garden path 
and walked a few yards away Sowes to get my gun up to 
shoot it, it dragged its raw and blistered limbs along after 
me with‘all the haste it could, and tried to push against 
my eer It was only happy in its pain to be quite near 
to me, although I was going to take auaelte: life. In 
this case, however, it was for its own” "2004, ag I be- 
lieved. Z 5g 
"When these half doz&n cattle aregonce inside the 
little pen, their time of pain and terrdre commences. 
One man tries to hegd the first beast elicit towards 
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* the slayghter-house door, and another tries to throw 
athe chain, or rope, over its horns. : e 
It is strange how rapidly the poor animal becomes 
sonscious of is danger, and if the first atfempteis un- 
succesgful, it is often very difficult to induce it, iw spite 
of all the shoutings, and cursings, and blows, to comge 
near enough for a second trial. ° 
As soon as the chain is — the horns, the veritable — 
fight for life begins. It feels the power drawing at its 
head, and with all its might resists. The man behind 
prods it in sender places, and it shrinks forward from 
the blow; an inch further forward; it tries to get that 
inch back again, but the force beforeais inéxorable a8 
fate; a dexterous twist of the tail, ang in sharp agony it 
~ rushes a step onward ; another foot nearer to death; ite 
head is now gust inside the dams doorway, and its keen 
smell detects the dank Sdopr, of blood which fills the 
place, In the semi-darkness ahead, it sees the blood 
bespattered slaughtermen in their smocks, and a sense 
of infinite despair and terror seems to come over it. Ie 
canqicture tognyself the man on thé gallowg.giving that 
la8t_ hopeless despairing look, as thae bursts upon his 
aching memory the visions of all the hapbinots that are 
gone for evét, but he may have religion or philosophy to 
eonsole him, the poor brute in ite Gay, of Death has 
neither. The deepest horrors ofethekfquisition lay in 


— . 
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the hopeless Imowledge of the sad sufferer that he was ° 
inthe hands of enemies; that he was alone without a 
friendly eye to look upon him, ora kindly hand to soothe 
him i in his agonies ; that the tortures shead, were all tere 
rible, strange, and unknown. 


me These are just the things whi¢h make these sisspee 


house deaths infinitely horrible. Even tne vivisection 
dog in the moment of acttest suffering, will often rely 


“in perfect confidence, upon the arm thet is cutting at 


his vitals, and when loosed will lick the hand that has 
inflicted the pain. SYicha dog escapes the most oat 
suffering of all—the anguish of an unknown, oveipowek- 
ing, dread » 3 

Greafestrong bullockssand cows, full of sensibility 
and With Revonies Seuaniiasions acutely perceptive, are. - 
80 appalling in their togror 1° Their eyeballs starting ; ‘ 
their tongue protruding ; she h&rd, rapid, breathing; the 
head dragged forward by the chain ; every i muscle at its 
fullest tension ; every hair on end; perspiration stream- 
ing from every pore, and bellowing, or still more, Pathe- 
tically moaning, they are forced on towgrds the fetal 
ring. Slipping” on, jhe blood slimed floor they fall, but 
every fall js owly a little nearer the end. The bruises, 
the skin scrape@ off, the strains, are unheeded, it is terror 
which predominate. 

It is this prelegg of mental as well as physical suffer- 

e —- 
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* ing whigh davienk all the forms of slaughtering of large 
«Animals of highly developed organisations. The battle 
may rage about the Jewish Shechita, the Italian stab, the 
German mallgé, or the English poleaxe, but*the pfelimi- 
nary wa dolorosa is the same in all, and is soul-reVolting 
inevery one.  ° : a“ 
Thave sketched out in plain Janguage, witat takes place 
in an ordinary first-rate English abattoir, let me supple- a 
ment this by giving some extracts*from the pen of Dr. 
Dembo, of St. Petersburg,* whos. experience of slaugh- 
tering extends over the whole of the continent, as well 
as,of England. S 
Iam specially anxious to draw attertion to the fact 
that his experiences relate chieily to the horrays of abat- 
~toirs. Ido this because sg many people seem to think 
that it is in private slaughter-ho®ses only that cruel Pain’ 
and suffering are inflicted apg that in abattoirs all is 
peace. Remgmber then that it is of the abattoirs that 
Dr. Dembo is speaking when he says of the mallet process 
of stunning. 
is My oxperioge in the abattoirs his taught ine that 
those cases in which an ox is stunned by one blow only, 
are the exception rather than the role? ~And, besides, 
even if the animal falls at the first stroke, that does not 
in the least pfove that ijyhas lost consciousness and does 


not feel the subsequent blows. On the contrary, it 


* “The Jewish Method of Slaughter,” Pa “A. Rembo. M.D, 
Price 28, 6d. nett. 
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happens that an ox, after having beer: felled byethe first : 


bfow,~and having received three or four blows more,,, 
suddenly jumps up fully conscious. Ina slaughter house 
at Berlin, and once in another place, I saw an ox, after 
four or five Heavy blows on the head, sudde@y manage to 
free iff head from the hands of fhe men hglding4t, and 
‘wuake straight for the door. This factfis also maintained 
by veterinary gurgeons employed in slaughter-houses. In 
the Report of the Meeting of the Veterinary Officials of 
me Slaughter-houses in the District of Arnsberg, I find the 
following statement*made by Veterinary-Surgeon Gold- 
stein : ‘Striking with tle clubis very unsafe. All of you 
know that the animal often receives many hlows, and has 
to suffer intense pain before it is stunned.’ 7 © 
‘In thessbattoir of Lucerne, two oxen were ‘killed By 
stunnigg in the Presence of the veterinary surgeon of that 
establishment, M. C. Rosselet, agd myself. On one 


animal the first blow had no effect whatever; after the ~ 


second it fell down on jjs knees, ‘but remained standing 
on its hind legs, and only after five further blows did it 
fall down entirely. Theracond animal, which was only 
two years old, fell at the first stroke. Tht the ox feels 
every succeeding blow is proved by its conscioug move- 
ments, by the bellowing and groaning to which it some- 
times gives vent, and by its turning round from ofe side 
to the otlfer.e The butchers know that*very well, and 
continue to strik8¢he animal until the movements cease 
—i. ¢., watil Shey are sure that he will not jump up any 
more. One mést see the deep holes made with the ham- 
mer in the bonesef the skull to'torm a right conception 
of the agony Pe animal has to suffer in this method of 
killing. Atnongs? my notes there i pis a case (and I could 
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give the name di the slaughter-house if necessary) 
« Where the ‘animal was struck with the hammer: elven 
times before it fell. Such barbarous ill-usage may 
«make the animal furious, and in small Provincial towns 
where in th® slaughter-house there are no iron rings to 
Godare it t, _ saddest accidents may soffietimes 
ocour.” Pa 
“ An animal, for instance, can be in full power of its con- 
sciousness without being intelligent, but the reverse is 
quite impossible. Now if complete loss of the intellect is 
only possible when the whole corte of the brain has been 
injured, it is evident that for complgte loss of consciousness 
to occur, ateleast the same extent of injury will be re- 
quired? Or, in other words, the greater the extent of the 
injury, the more will the consciousness suffer. Apart 
from this, I may here call attention to the fact, Jong ago 
discovered by Flouyens and Vulpian, atd proygd by nume- 
-rous experiments, that the corresponding parts are simi- 
lar in structyre in both halves.ef the brain, arranged for 
the same function, and caf replace each other if necessary. 
Complete unconsciousness cé#thus be caused only by an 
extensive injury to both hemispheres of the brain. Con- 
sequeptly the animal, having been struck by the first and 
second blows of the butcher, may still not be sufficiently 
injured to lose « consciousness completely, although it may 
appear unconscious.’ s 
“My statistics, compiled from nfiny hundred cases 
observed in the slaughter-houses of Germany” and Swit- 
gzerland, sh@w that on_an average five or six blows are 
required to stun an ox completely. * If we assume that 
the lifting of the hammer, the blow Bnd athe® interval 
between one blow and the other, each océupy but one 
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second, the animal's suffering must last not les} than 
tweive seconds before it ceases to feel. . 
But how often have I not seen that it was impossible 
to coun} these operations by seconds only. Now ande 
then it even happens that after a long and fAiitless trial, 
the slaughterer, tired out, is sent ib gway to be seplacéd by 
smother man, and the animal ih the meantime has to 
suffer extreme pain from the blows which it has already 
received. If things of this kind happen in the largest and 
best regulated abattoirs of Europe, where naturally the 
most skilled slaughterers are employed, we are justified 
in asking what is to kevexpected from this method of 
killing in the country with the primitive arrangement of 
slaughter-houses there? In what agonies must thg 
animal die after these unsuccessful attempts to stun it! 
My exignate, that on an average five to six blows. are 
required to spun aroi, is confirmed by several veterinary 
professors and directors of gbattoirs, as Professors - 
Chauveau, Gerlach, Adam, Zaugger, Hertwie and others, 
whilst an estimate given by tl Board of the Butchers’ 
Guild of Frankfort-on-the@Main, on December 5, 1885, 
even exceeds the numbers given by myself.” 
“ Watching the further steps in slated with 
«previous stunning, we see that between the act of gtun- 
ning an@ that of bleeding, a certain time, as a rule, is 
allowed to elap™, Because, as experienced butchers know, 
the escape of bleo® immediately after stunning is too 
scanty ; ttferefore, they are not ins hurry to start the 
slaughtering proper. In such ins{gnces, whéo the knife, 
and particularly witn a somewhat biunt knife, is plunged 
into the Snimalyor ‘gvhen the butcher, in order to open the 
cavity of the’ chest, usés the knife too guuch, I have often 
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” had theropportimily of seeing that the animal, which ae 
«been lying quietly till then, made distinctly “ consciows * 
movements. But when the interval between stunning 
end bleeding had for some reason or other been too long, 
I saw signs & consciousness so distinct that they could 
not estape even the eye of a person not. trained if medi- 
cine. A few timds I heafd _ animals groan with pajr- 
in a most distressing manner.’ 

Describing the English method of poleaxing Dr Dembo 
says ;— 

“Th is evident that in consequence of the thickness of 
the skull-bones in an ox, and particularly in an aged ox, 
an unusual strength and practice is required to hit the 
Exact spot and fracture the skull at the first blow. Cases 
in which several blows are required are vesy frequent. 
On my first visit to the Deptford slaughtering. yards in 
London I found tha}, the number of blows stryrk was five 
~ and more. In one case the ox, after having received 
" several blows, became furious, agd broke the massive iron 

chain which fastened hiv. In a slaughtering yard be- 
longing to Messrs. Spiers ar&#Pond I witnessed a most 
painful sceng, and notwithstanding my long familiarity 
with slaughter-houses, I could not endure to the end the 
sight « of the fearful sufferings which the poor animal dur- 
ing twelve long minutes endured. At the secorid blow, 
the ox sank oh his hindlegs, but at the “ourth he rose 
- again with such a dreadful bellowirfy “hat all present 
turned to fly. The butchers tried long to hit if a deadly 
blow, buf thé maddened animal dashed it$ head about so 
violently that it was tmpossible for faem to efiect this 
until twelve minutes by my watch had -ofapsed, fand six 
other blows had followed the first. “ 


. 
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it ‘such scenes are witnessed in Lindon, where the 


slaughter-men are evidently experienced, and where alls 


precautions are taken to guard against such accidents, 
what rust ws imagine this method to be when employed 
in smad, towns and villages?” 2 
~,The third method of destrosing eoasciousness by in- 
juring the braia or spinal cord is by what is known as the 
neck stab. 

Some years ago it was thought that this method would 
eventually supersede 2B others and marvellous stories 
were told of the “instantaneous and painless death ” by 

a 
this process in the hands of a skilled man, It was 
assectq that aNeapolitan butcher armed with a 6 inch 
pointed deeger could sit &bove a dooxway and that as the 
animal was driven through he could stab it in the neck ° 
with a single blow which would cause instant death ! 

So long as no definite,gnd reliable experiments were 
made, this story held currency, but immediately & com- 
mission began to examine into it, the rosy colour dis- 
appeared and the bold facts came out in all their naked- 
ness. Nowadays it is generally recognicad that Neapo- 
litan slaughter hoses are dens of terrible cruelty. 

In the first place it was found that one stab was seldom 
enough to ‘ drop ’,the beast, andin the second place that 
when the poot “thing was ‘ dropped’ it was not dead 
or even unconscidus, and in the third place that this stab 
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* injuring the postexior sensory nerves of the cervical or 
JSub-occipital region would cause very acute agony. 2. 
It is true that the animal falls “all of a heap” but 


this betokens muscle paralysis, and not oss of con- 


sciousness. This method of slaughtering which#¢s em. 
ie a 
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® 
se THe Neck Srar. . 


® 
ployed in St. Petersburg, Mayence, me Maples is thus 
described by Dr Dembo ;— , 5 
“« The head of the oxy drawn down py means of a rope 
fastened to its horns and passed throug a strong iron 
ring fixed in the floor; then a large irh*hod& held by a 
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rope coiling on a windlass is made to eatch the wight loin if 
in Wrder that the animal should fall on its left side. After, 
that they proceed with the killing proper.” 

fe The butcher, armed witha pointed dagger, six inchgs 
long, stands before the ox, and with greaiforce thrusts 
the dag&er into the space from before backwgrds. “On the 
igstant the animal falls moti8nless t8 the ground seem- 
ingly without gny sign of life. After this the slaughter- 
man moves the dagger, which has meanwhile remained 
in the wound, from before backward and from one side 
ta the other for the furpose of destroying the medulla, 
Sometimes I could cguat ten such movements or even 
more; and at other times again the slaughkterman, after 
having withdrawn the dagger, thrusts it in once fhore fest 
the anima? should interfere with his work, as he says” 

ee evideTt that this method is a very cruel one, 
sincg it ogtails te wounding of the posterior sensory 
nerve-roots of the spinal cord, The animal is brought to c 
the ground by the woundsin the spinal column, but paraly- 
sis of its extremities and al] nuscles below the injured 
part results from this wou, while not alone do perspira- 
tion and the heart’s action continue, but theenimal is fur- 
ther in full possession of its consciousness,” . 


The ginal method of taking life is by draining awhy the 
blood, whith gs popularly called “ The Swish method,” 
This consists in¢Howing the animal down and then cut- 
ting its throat, Nearly everyone has seen a pig Killing, if 
instead of a pig which is not muéklarger than s man and 
therefoge comf}tatively easy to manage, an ox or & cow be 


substituted. the Fimcattics involved jn getting them into 
e 
° z 
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eee , The Jewish method of eastern (casting.) 
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position and then getting them down before the throat be 
cus, are sufficient to ensure that suffering and pain of the 
gravest character will be inflicted. It is so different 
denfonstrating op a may be selected ‘ Model®’ anifnal 
before a wompany of lookers on, and having to get 
through” a hundref terrified beasts of all sorts for ¢ 
market. : e 

The Berlin Society for the protection of animals has 
circulated millions 6f leaflets against this Jewish method 
owing to the cruelty involved in t. « Legislators have 
boey.moved to fdrbid it by law owing to the sufferings it 
entailed and yet, horrible though it admittedly is,ethere is 
good reason to believe that it is not the wOPst mga 
in vse by far! If thatewhich is upheld By hund®eds 9f 

__ thousands of intelligent Jews es being one of the best 
"methods known, be so bad, wherewith shall we classify 
the worst ? * 

T have only ong further point to deal with. I may be 
asked and rightly asked, ‘‘ are there no humane methods 
of slaughtering? and if so can we not concentrate alleur 
energies to get. suc methods adopted everywgers?” I 
readily admit that there are degrees of sui&ting and that 
while some are inexpressibly brutal, others age iy. con: 
parison humane.” I think exther that duning the érangi- 
tion period while baeey and Slaughter st#l exist we 


should do our best to reduce the amouht ot uffering in- 
s e e x 
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flicted in each, just as in every otrer quurte» where pain 
“b endured by animals at the hands of men, but I nrast 
confess that I see no signs, from either a physical or 
ethical Standpoint, of being able to,breed, feed* and 
slaughter animals for the _Parket painlessly—or even | 
comparatively painlessly-“so that I can only look upon 
Slaughter ‘Houses as fomporary evils which must be 
eventually swept away from the face of the earth, and 
must become as“abhorrent to the mind of the civilised 
man of the futureag Slave Ships are to the minds of the 


best men of to-day. 7 ~ 


We riust minimise suffering in every way in our ‘ower, 
“Meave uiTat be careful that in doing so we do not lose 
sight Cf the ultimate of the human race—the attainment 
of the merciful kindness 2f the divine within. i 25 
There are many who ag pleading—and rightly plead- 
ing—for ‘* Model Slatghter Houses ;” it is better to do a 
little good than to sit down and cry “for an impossible 
moon, but the danger of the movement lie? in the apo- 
thsosing of the‘ Model Slaughter House ” as e&thing good 
in itself, anstead of being merely a temporary improve- 
ment on thé &isting state of things. 
The mgment you have passed a law for the public 
regulation of *hese houses oMeath, and the substitution 
of the polfc abattoir for the private slaughter house, you 


have removed gne great incentive to reform. Every one 
6 
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becomes satified' that the matter is no longer any concern, 
of theirs. 

“These places” they say at once “ are under State 
control and Statewegulation and inspection and Therefore’ 

whey are stire to he all rights Everything will be done 

that is possible to be done sed why need we worry any 
more, let us turn to reforming ot!fer things wifich do not 
entail such unpleasant thoughts to ourselves as does this 
Slaughter House business.” ° 

Tam reminded of that letter of Car! fle’ 's which he wrote 
in rByo adversely criticising Lord Macauley’s political 
writings, and which he wound up with the words *‘ That 
the pigs be taught to dig without squealing; # Tere ete 
sole improvement adenine tohim. Did ‘Whigeel '¥ ewe? 

- express itself in a more damnalile manner ? ‘aed 

It is better to teach pigs to dig, eithout squealing than 
to inflict such suffering upon them"Phat they squeal them- 
selves to death b# exhaustion and suffocation, none the 
less the ultimate is not there ; there is so much degrada- 
tion invol¥ed to humanity in devoting itgelf to the S¥s- 
tematic and cold blooded taking away of ‘lif@that the 
public cannot be told too plainly that My are going 
despite to their fgllow men—as well as to animals—by 
perpetuating a pariah clagt of slanghterm€n fo do wok 
which their conscience tells them it would g “volt ffom 


allowing them {o do theresq}ves. e 
° 
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Let me however shortly considez somé of the methods 
“ot less brutal slaughtering that have been suggested. ™ 

It is well to remember that if there were any really 
humane flethod which was equally expeditious and handy 
witlT those in use, it would pbe universally adopted,” for» 
men are not cruel in their slaughtering for the love of 
cruelty, bu? simply bendina they cannot help it. 

If any painless method be discovered which is not 
equally convenient and expeditious, then we may be sure 
that every effort *vill be made to avoid using it except 
under compulsion. The use of compulsion inssuch <Case 
would ¥ot only be requisite, but it would be justiNable, 

Dis well to require men who. have not the spirit of 
bamartty to observe at any rate" the form of humanity, 
for by this means pain is Saved to the animal world, and - 
upon the man himself the dadit of humanity i is inculeated. 
Habit is usually secoffd nature, but it i is sometimes the 
forerunner of first nature, so that one“who is kind by 
habit and training even though under compulsion, be- 
cones himself to a certain extent, in the long run, the 
product ofshis, habits and training, and thus eventually 
through this*¥ery enforced humanity of habit, the man 
becomes hymane in self. Such a result isa real race train- 
ing—a training that follows ifNhe lines of those natural 
lawe-which f clare that both individual and race alike de- 
yelop and evolve by the force gf environment and accu- 
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mulated expeNence, The latter is really only a form 
=f mind resulting from habits externally enforced. 

If, therefore, any method of more humane slaughtering 
could be diseqyered it certainly should be ®nade%com- 
grisory “even ifjt were somewhat jess convenient, So long 
as the facilities for ‘its evasion were not so numerous Ay 
to render the harm it did on the! ‘morals of those who were 
tempted to evade it greater than the good it did by en- 
forcing a habit of less patent prutal%y than the present 


one. a 
“Where, however, are such less brutal methods to be 
fowl ? . 


The first reply is ‘‘ Public Abattoirs.” ATI hase re- 
viously shown, I do wot feel any “confiddnce theft in ach 
. plices humane slanghtering ‘vould take place. I cannot 
too strongly urge that such pyblie Slaughter Houses must 
always be looked upon as temperary improvements and 
not permanens ideals. They should be considered as 
something gained on the pathway towards the abolition 
ota state of things which is nothing legs than & staadings 
rebuke to the civilization we claim for our Ke. 
The advantages of the public over the Mivate slaughter- 
house have been summed up by the Lancet infhe following 
terms :— a 


e 
«The evils of private slaughter-houses, whether {?@m 8 sanjtary or 
humanitarian point of view, are so obvious, and #adventages—or, 
more accurately, the conyenience of retaining thefa—so doubtful 
» -~ 
d a 
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that the determined opposition presented by the frade to their 
closure is strongly suggestive of motives lessepardotabledhan even 
8n Qbstinate and unreasoning adherence to old habits and so-called 
vested rights to which the licensing authorities weakly defer. The 
difficulties placed in the way of the inspector are enormous, for 
diseased cattle ara not sold in the open market, and the ‘ dressing’ 

of their carcasses may be done in such places, at hours when thg 
inspect& cannft enter without a warrant. e 

‘Some years ago a town councillor in the provinces, himself a 
butcher, Spposing ® motion for the egtablishment of & municipal 
slaughter-house, or abattoir, significantly obgerved that he ‘ would 
ngt like everybody to see all the stuff he killed.’ But the question 
hay been, we hope, re-opened py a recent correspondence in the 
Standard, in the eourse of which gentleman who, while witholding 
his name from publication, declares his readiness to communicate 
it and his facts to any persons who may take up the matter in 
earnest, asserts that he had in a professional -capacity been for 
several successive days h unwilling witness of the most horrible 
eruelty—-that it was the regular practice to throw the sheep, the 
moment after they had been” stuck,’ on to their backs in a wedge- 
shaped trough, and as they lay helpless, but still guite alive and 
conscious, to set to work by first breaking their legs and then prow? 
ceeding to flay them. - 

“ We do nog suggest that one master butcher ina hundred wold 
defagd such diabolical crucity or that many of them are even aware 
of its nce ; HM since slaughtermen are not likely to be naturally 
endowed With or long,to retaig very tender feelings, the mere possi- 
bility gf sucB deeds should be precluded. %& is useless leaving the 
matter (T local action, but surely a Parliament that can find time - 
to hamper the work of the physiological, pathological, and bacterio- 
logical laboratories, and th@efanat=2s who will be satisfied with 
nothing short of the prohibition of the simplest experimental inocu- 
lation, might show their sincerityby boldly attacking the abuses in- 
separable from the existing sy#em. Probably, if wuth were told, 
they fear the united action of the trade at the polls. 

“Dr. Dembo, who was sent out by the Russian Government to 
report on the modes of slaughtering followed in different countries, 
pronounces unhesitatingly in favour of the Jewish ‘shechilh,’ alike 
on grounds of humanity and of the wholesomoness and keeping 
pqwer ofthe flesh. He considers the French pithing as ob&ction- 
able, completg division ®f the meduila being avatomically impracti- 
cable, while $ur,poleaxing is, according to him, *he clumsiest and 
most brutal of Ait it being only by a rare accident that the ox is 
stunned by the first #%w, and often several minutes olapsing before 
the beast syecumbs to repeated hammering. 

* There is scarcely a large town in Germany, Italy, or France where 
public have not*been substituted for private sl#ughter-houses. 
England alone holdg back, for contra aggregations of private 
establisiments, though somewhat bette®\than dens in holes and 
sorners, are quite&Bother thing. Publicity is essential not, indeed, 
exposure *o the vuBay gaze, but in tho sense that the animals shail 
be submitted to expert inspection whilo aliye and their flesh exam- 
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ined after,des® ; that every operation of slaughtering, dressing, 
removal of offal, &c., sball be performed under the eyes of officials ; 


~~ while for sanitary reasons the offensiye processes in the subsequent 


preparation of hides, fat, guts, dung, &c, may be carried out on the 
spot and with all proper precautions.” 


” A little book entitled * ‘ Behind the scenes 4n Slagghter- 


* ; 
wabouser” also gives some terrible revelations of the special 


2 n é 
horrors of the priv&te slagghter-house. In it the writer 
° i 
says = “ 

“Tt is impossible to assort that we are anywhere neex perfection 
when such places are still, in this year, 1892, allowed to exist in 
Islington and Clerkenwell as are described in the following rough 
notes recently jotted down at the time of inspection. 

“No. 4.—A calf and lamb slaughteg-house only. Men had just 
done killing about six calves, which were hanging in place where 
killed. Long, marrow, low-roofed place. Ventilation insufficient. 
Very dirty, Floor of old, defective cement. Lair is just one end of 
slagghter-house barricaded off with low partition of zinc-covered 
wood. Man said it was a pity to alter it to makeit higher, in 
accordance with County Council's new by-laws,,¢as sheep could 
not see over top.” Partition really about three feet highe A lot of 
old whife-washed wood.work about, dirty likegest of piace. A big, 

> 


_ Separate lair in an outhCuse, wretchedly dark.’ ” ~~ 


The comparison of privat? and public’slaughter-houses. 
* » 

may also be gathered from wo oxtracts from the valuable 

paper by Dr. T. M. Legs in Jdlic Health for 1894.4 


It would seeya that the horribly unsanitary condition of tho private 
slaughter, houses in towns ail over this country is not yet sufficiently 
well known to the general public, and the first step towards intro- 
ducing system of meat inspection is to abolish them and establish 
in thei? place public abattoirs. No one can without disgust inspect 
such dens as we,have, where often the light can with difficulty 
penetrate, where, iemmed in bydwelling houses, tharough ventilation 
is well-nigh impossible, the Hoor often altogether unpaved, or so- 
badly paved es to allow the ground to become '#iden with blood and 
ordure, the walls of wood saturated with filth, the lairsinsufficient 
for the accomodation of the animals, the soil riddled by rats, and 
the air inieste? with flies. All this, to say nothing of the unpleas- 
antness to occupants of lp surrounding houtes, and of the | sounds 





* Mossrs. Reeves & Co., price 2d. a 
+ ‘Notes on some Continental Abattoirs,” ANB, M. Ixkge, M.D. 
Oxon., D.P.H. Cantab,, gt 
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heard and“ynells partied from the slaughter-housee, makewthem” 
perhaps the greatest of all nuisances in a large city. . « 2 
‘The abattoir and cattle market of Berlin form quite one of the 
wonders of this city, in which the sanitary administration is admira- 
blein somany respects. The two together cover an area of 29 acres. 
The extent of ground alone covered by the throe great halls for the 
oxen, sheep, and pigs, respectively, exceeds 11 eres. AThey differ 
from those 7 Paris and Brussels by being closed in at the sides by 
brick or glass..The general structure of the three*iong rows of 
buildings used for slaug-ltgring the oxen is as follows; A central 
hell or passage about 30 ft. wide, ventilated by louvred opgnings 
‘sitwated near the roof, has the slaughter-houses opening ouv from 
it on either side. The centrah’hall is open fsom end to end, the 
floor is tiled, the walls cemented to a height of 7 {t., and the whole 
divided up by iron bars into a number of compartments. Each 
compartment gorresponds to a slaughtcr-house, and receives the 
carcases when they are prepared and feady to be hung up as meat. 
Between these buildings, separated by a cemented court, are the 
stables for keeping the animals. %h same of the sheds, especially in 
those intended for honsing the pigs, the ventilation seemed to me 
insufficient.* On the other hand, the two large halls for slaughtering 
the pee could hardly be improved on. The least satisfactory feature 
mat the Berlin abattoir when I visited it was the,condition of the 
friferie and gut-scraping rooms, in some of which the smell was 
atrocious. Gut-scraping is well-recognised tbe a at stench 
provoker, but how completely gan .this be avoid’ by care and 
cleanliness is best sgen in the similar roon®s at the PRunich abattoir, 
where the tables on which tho procoss is carried out af 6 polished 
marble.” ® 


I must confess, howevgr, that T contemplate with a sense 
of deep disquietude this puialing up of great central places 
tor the mechanical doing to death of my eentiont fellow 
creatures. It seems so cold and heartless and appears to 
stdiup with public approbation an act which is assensially 
an outrage 8n the highest instincts of bymanity. 

I fear these Public Abattoirs ts on that important 
ground which has again and again proyed ibselt @ potent 
factor for delaying. reforms. I mean the power of the 
purse. Once s éorporation has invegtd its capital in o 


brewery, how will it ever dart to” dnt? up the public 
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houses which are compelled to obtain their beer/ronesuch 
rs brewéry, even though the bodies and souls of men are 
being ruined by the habit of liquor drinking? 

Once a ®orpoMition has invested its eapital,in public 
abattoirs anfl they pay, who will evgr venise fo rise ‘up 
and agy that these things shall no fonger be, for the blood 
of the innocents iserying out fer vengeance ? * 

Who can get at the truth of the Opium question in 
India when revenues are’being derived from its sale? 

No, so long as the Slatgh%er-Houses are in the hands 
of individuals, the growing, rising voice of the commypity 
can be heard, and the approbation of slaughter house 
cruelties willnever become part and parcel of public life, 
Such slayghte$-houses’ can be put a stop ¢o whenever the 
community is ready to do so, butshe moment you insti- 


a - 
_ 
* Ihave pointed out some of the seridus svils which will be con- 
nected with the substitution of publ@aba.toirs for private slaughter- 
houses, ¥n doing so 1 do not wish to maintain that the present 
state of private slaughter is superior to the suggested abattoir 
system. Iam of opinion that the reverse is the cése, and that well- 
inspected, sanitary abattoirs in every town and village in the land 
wog!4 be far superior to the present system, which allows each m: . 
to @ grgat extent, to kill Wwhon, what, and how he pleases, free from 
actual inspectiongand controt. I therefore should @refer public 
abattoirs properly porglncted, to the present state of affairs. The 
advantages of public ahattoirs hcwcver over some of the best exésting 
private slaughter-houses,@ the score of humanity, are nos greatly 
evident. 1 feel wo hesitation therefore in strongly drawing attention 
to the horrors of butchery, whether in private or public slaughter- 
houses, and in maintsining that though public abat-oir$ would be 
Preferable to the run of @oxisting private slaughter-houses, they 
must not be*.ooked upon as anything more thi stepping stones to 
the final abolition of t laughter-house iz /ofo. This future there- 
fore should bot cargfullyf wept jn mind in framing any legislative 
measures for replacing private by public slaughtge-housos. 
¢ 
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tute a ptNlic slaughter-house and make its perpetration 
and extension to go hand in hand with the pockes of the 
public, you create a great solid wall of “opposition to any 
movement, which shall have for the betteTing oPhumanity 
thé increase,f gentleness and the termin@tion of the 
outrage upon the highér instincts of the race. . 
T cannot too strongly re“Aind all whoare devoting their 
best gifts to laying a foundation for a better humanity of 
the future that we must never give our impriniatuy to that 
which we believe will be ju@ge¢ wrong by the standard 
of the ag@ which we would create. It is well and wise 
to accept half measures when we cannot get whole ones, 
but we must newer substitute as being thing approved 
by us something which is essentially bac though less 
bad—for something else which the world has learnt to 
know to be baa, a 2 2 
We believe in the beautyaf thought of that next genera- 
“tion of which we are the pioneers, and we believe that such 
a generation of merciful hearts and infinite yearnings, will 
reGognise as an axiom of their creed that evexy lifa Tat 
lives has itf object in the great universe, that every unit 
of lifé has its.rights, “ @~ 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet,” 
~ That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to thegoid, 
When g od hath made the pile complete." 


that the delibéfate infliction of ret and, the delibe- 


rate destruction. of life is an “outrage Book the rights _ 
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-of cxpation, and that man as the king andf.aw-giver 
Zf theeuniverse will rise to recognise that the highest 
function of his dominion is to understand the kingly duty 
of ensuring the gree and full enjoyment of their rights, to 
every subjast of his. By example as by-presspt, by-his 
actions as by his commands, the Saty wel be laid upon 
him, of doing nothing which wal) unnecessarily inflict pain 
upon, or shorten the lives of any of his subjects, excepting 
for objects which will be comparatively beneficial to the 
totality of his kingdom., ¢ 

The more humane race of the future will agree with 
the humanitarian philosophers of the past, that in such de 
class of exceptiom the slaughter houses, with their me- 
chanical, to dging death of thousands upon thousands of 
animals ¢ can have no place. Pa 

No thoughtful person claifis th&t slaughterhouses for 
the purpose of providing deagPtarcases for human con- 
sumption are necessary ; if not necessary, then the future~ 
yvace which judges not by the cravings of the Appetite but 
beth be standard of Justice will decide that in the clearer 
light of a better lite they @re WBONG. e 

Let us then not de anSthing which may appcar to 
stamp them “with ne seal of being essentially waht ; but 
let us rather in eve ery gway show that we recognise them 
ag temporary evs, fitting the barbatus age and the. 
erader moralityrof ie Peet, but evils none the less which 
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must be gralpally purged away as the golden sge creeps 


on, 


Amongst the methods of less brutal slaughter than 
tyose at present in use, claims have been advapeed in 
piavour of Bruflau’s, mask bolt, Sigmund’s shooting mask, 
Guillotining, Blecéricity,“and the Lethal Chamber. 
Let the very shortly point gut why each one absolutely 
fails to fulfil the requirements of humanity. 
Bruneau's Masx. Dr, Dembo has very ably criticised 
the defects of this invention, sosthgt I cannot do better 


than quote sefew extracts from hig description. He 
oe 
says ;-Sae 


faa e 

Frnis slaughtering mask, or as it is also called ‘poleaxe with a 
mask,’ is made of leather or sometimes also of c@por. {When of 
leather, » metal disc wh a round hole for the bolt isAxed in it, 
‘The mask is fixed on the head by means of Mraps in Such way 

. that it covers the eyes of the animal, and the hole for th&bolt lies 
exactly opposite the middie of the forehead. A bolt, with a button- 
shaped head, is now put in theghole, and driven into the brain by a 
stroke with a Heavy wooden mallet. Then the bolt is removed, 
through the hole thus made in Mogkull & strong sound (sometimes 
® willow cane) is introduced into thgabrain for the purpose, as they 
sey, of destroying the medulla. This operation lasts from thirty to 

spore URCOMTD aS tnctinncs even more. After that the bloodvassels of 
the neck are s@erad. 

“On September 15th, 1893, in the abattoir of Leipzig, and ip the 
presence of the veterinary surgeon, Mr. Theodor Schubert, an 
self, thyge oxen were killed by means of Bruneau’s masts ExcTtat 
ox received ‘seven blows on the bolt, the seCond five pod the last 
three before they@everally fell. After that the butcher thrust the 
Spanish cane into the brain, but as the head was saying somewhat 
at an ang with the trunk, he could not eely find the opening 
which unites the cavity of the skull with the spinal cans] {the fora- 

m ™men Magnum). The consequence of this delay was that from the 
first blow to the beginning of the bleeding not“tess than eight 
minutes passed. But the most interesting pot in the matter was 
that when I opened the skulls and examined the brains of tle frst 
two oxen I discovered“hat, notwithstanding {*~ painful poking 


about with the cane in the brain, the medullg oblongate*was not 
injured at all. ? Las 
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~.''In the gbattoir of Geneva, where I made my obférvations in the 

presence the sanitary inspector and -wetery @efficial, Mr. 

Gelrges Sulmey, and many other persons, I saw the following case: 

Tn the slaughter-room No. 24, belonging to the butcher, Alexander™ 
Deleamont, twelve blows should be given on the bolt before the skull 

of an ox was pierced. After the first blow the bolt flew out and 

was fovnd to-he in an unserviceable condition. The mask wasere- 

placed by anuther and four further blows were dealt on the bolt. 

Taen tis ox fell, but at the fifth blow he jumped up again, and 

seven more blows were required to bring ho-: down. Thus alt 
gether the animal was struck twolve times. The other animals 

Avceived two to throe blows oach and only one of them fgll imme- 

diately after the first blow. -Jn another instance the bolt broke 

under the heavy blow of the mallet. 

“At Berne four oxen were killed with Bruneau’s mask in the 
prosence of the distinguished professor of the Veterinary College of 
that town, Mr. Alfred Gillebeau and myself. One ox.fell only after 
the fifth blow, another remained quietly standing when the iron 
bolt of the mask had already penctrated into his brain, and the 
people had great trouble to get him down, and then only could they 
bogin to destroy the brain with the Spanish caner” 


o 

Sramunp’s SHootina-masK. This mask diets from 
that of Braneau in that the metal disc in it is someTthat- 
larger, andhat after it has been astened to the head 
the bat2el of a loaded revolver is sqfewed on to it. This 
methgd uas the “advantage of not requiring any skilled 
hands and of dispensing with the necessity of introducing: 
a cane into the wound for tne purpose of destroying the 
. medulla. Dr. Dembo uo Has scen it &b work says of 
iti oe 





~ 
“Having spent a whole day in the slaughter-house at Bale, I ob- 
served that more than half the animals wore kuna Oye 
plows on the head, a method which tho bytchers ti-vre prefer to the 
use_of tho shooting-mask. At first I b ieved that the butchers 
wtf to pay for the use of the mask and bullets; but they said, with 
Atmpedicant smile: ‘That commodity we get for nothing sir; but 
we beg to be oxcused” ‘There is not sufficiont bleeding with it,’ or 
«We cannot use the shooting mask, because a” the blood remains 
in the meat and it soon s wrongs 
“During the or- day I spent in the slaughter-hCdse of Bale, 
where certainly the people aro more familiar with and skilled in the 
use of the shooting-mask than anywhere else, I had the opportynity. 
of seeing an omtthat had been shot, rush forward with the mask be- 
fore his eyes and rum his head against the wall, so that the shooting 
had t® be ropeated. In another case an ox jumped up & few seconds 
after the shot ~g was struck down with’ few blows from the mal- 
let. Pat agall this had not been sufficient to make him uncon- 
scious and ne eal made an attempt to rise, a slaughterer at last 
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gave hin. ‘stab in the neck, and only after that could they begin 

the bleedi. & 
“ Baidesthe deawbacks already mentioned, there is one further 

defect—viz., that the report of the guns makes a very difagreeabie * 

impression upon the people present, and tends to frighten the cattle. 

Finally, as some veterinary surgeons have justly remarked, tl 

shooting and the handling of the bullets is‘not altogether devoid o! 

* danger for the people employed in slaughter-horges.” ¢ 


GuutomMiys. Thig is never likely to be of any prac- 
tical value. In addition to the difficulty of gettiffg the 
head of the animal into Seb: there i is the economic 


objection that both the hide wguld be seriously injured 
in value and the meat of the neck would fetch a smaller 
price. 7 , 

Esscreicrry. This in theory has always been a fav- 
ourite method of painless execution. .The Devi has 
again and againgeen drawn of the apimals Ping allowed 
to graze, up to the last mopient, in their hapfy pastures, 
that the kindly herdsman gyhom they know and trust 
would come up to each Sebgcted animal and by touching 

—itentbabead with an electric current would pass it across 
the trouffed stream of death in a sudden and painless 
moment of time. 

There is however to my mind rio signs @f such a thing 
coming,to pass. The ise of cutrentg of*enormous power 
would be a very dangerous one to the user. @ The hair of 
the animal, since itis a very bad congu®or, would have to 
be removed. Thegxperiments inclectrogytion i in Afherica, 
when everything was done thag skill end sciénce could 
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.do to make the poor criminals’ death painless anf sudden 

» were by-nd means encouraging to the use of electricity as 
a method of killing animalsin great numbers. Lastly the 
flesh of anjmala jo killed is blood streaked and unsaleable, 
and this alqne would prevent its general adopt n. 

Tar Leraan CuamBer. At the presen moment this 
is the} method which is mast jp favour with the hum&ne 
theorist. It would be unfair to suggest that no experi- 
mentations upon animals had been mfde to test the 
efficacy of the theory. It would be still more unfair to 
say that in many respects it has not answered expecta- 
tions. In fact from the point of view of humanit#Tt ig 
the least barbarqus of any method yet suggested. I see 
however no wason avhateyer to boliev that it will be 
geideally adopted for marketepugposes, Tt will probably 
oe found of universal valuesfor the puttirfk to death of 
diseased.and broken down anjfals whose life has become 
a burden to them, on the same lines as it is meedeaietbhas 
Dogs’ Home for destroying dogs and cats. 
are common mshee of all creatures—even of cagniv- 
ores—is agairst the feeding or the bodies ofgnimals that 
have died of suffooations and if the human racee@will be 
guided by the widest instincts of self preservation it will 
refuse to eat the bodies of animals so put tod@ath. Ifa 
lethal chamber-he only used for stupefing and not for the 
killing, it is 19 longer “lethal.” In this case the animal 
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will hay» to be killed afterwards by pole-axing or thros . 
cutting & both. 

Since the blood will not run freely, immediately after 
asphyxiation, the bodies will be left some gime before 
the throds are cut. By this means the eld evil will 
creep in andthe animal will be coming round to con- 
sci®usness again Before {he killing Proper commences. 
Tf the “‘ lethal ” chamber is going to take this form, it wil . 
be a worse state than the pragent, for it will afford a 
plausible appearance of painlessness while in reality pain 
will be pempetuated. The public now know something of 
gihe Worrors of slaughtering, they must not be put to sleep 
upon the plea that “lethal” chamboys wu remove all 
suffering. If ittbe truly a lethal Chamber, then “ guffo- 
cated meat” will’be placed on the market, “and if it be 
not & truly lethal beinaia then the killing proper 
will be a second process end to ensure the flow of blood 
the retur= of sensibility in a large number of cages wi} 
be far frm unlikely. 

What I have stated in the vowing pages, Te ge 
bring condgnsedly and concretely to the minds ‘Of my 
readerg by a few reliable figui®s. Juiced g quite sure that 
the reason people are so apathetic about #his revolting 
butcheryequestion is simply because t@ey do not froahls 
to think what aa : 

They seo th€ animals feeding in the arid and the 
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‘meadows and they call them happy. They pags bj by the 
eget stosked butcher's shop and see what they" have 
learned to call “nice meat” hanging up for sale. Ali the 
intermediatg scgnes, all the intervening processes, are 
mysteries into which they do not care or wigh toPenetrate. 

T have tried in the preceding peges to litt’the veil and 
to show the sort of things whigh take place in this grat 

. valley of the unseen, let me now in a few words press 
home the amount of the avil. * 

Try to grasp the follgwiyg figures, remember that each 
animal referred to in these enormous totals is-a sentient 
fellow creature which knows the joys of living and the, 
agonies of dying » which has senses by which pleasures 
can be approcinied ard on avhich the shd- "p stylus of pain 
can inscribe its terrible record., Remember that each 
unit of all this awful total hes to suffer its time of agony 
in some cases a few minutes,4in other cases many min- 
utes, in not afew cases, hours, days and weeks ct suffering 
—in order that butchery may be done and the human 
ap-=afmay feed on the dead body of his fellow non-human 
animal, and then try to picture the awful chorus of groans 
and eryings—voiceless but pitiful—which are going-up day 
and night frem the civilised (?) world and are calling out 
in despairing sadiess‘‘ How long? How long?“ Well 
may we sometings find it hard to answer the problem of 
the agnostic whew he asks “ Can these things be and yet 


‘ 


a 
God ke gdéwd?’s Well may we shudder as werrise from 


their perusal and wonder that nineteenth century men 


can stand up as apologists for their perpetuation in th? 
° 


future, even though they were -excusabl? in Goat barba- 
rous past which considered that polygamy, slavery and 
war to the utteress extigetion were in harmony with 
humanity and the eternal fines of things. 

We must not J/ame the past, neither must we perpetuate 
the past, but must remember ghat it is the duty of each 
age to take one upward step. Let us not forget the 
warning truth of the poet Lowell, that 
° 


e 
«New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, @ 
They) past upward, onward®ver, © 
Who would kegp abreast of truth.” = 


« e i. ' 
° 6 
I find from Mr. Blocks figures that in 1850, in Europe 


alone the following amount of meat was consumed— 















Ld 

Country Weight in Tons }Value in millions of £. 
United Kingdom . 450,000 tons, 2 « * 

France 605,000, @ 22 

i 310,000 ,, eee 8 

105,000 ©, 3 

25,000 ,, Tt 

740,000 55 019 

220,000 4, 10 

52,000 94) © 3 

55,000 , * 2% 
130,000 5 2 
I 


“ 93:000 45 » 
e . 
That the number@f gnimals, kepj, of ‘Phich nearly the 


-“ 
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» 
’ whole would be killed sooner or later, whs as“tollows— 





Year Cattle Sheep Pigs retin 
ds 





1830 7,370,000 | 169,040,000 | 44,460,000 6530 

1850 80,120,000 | 183,950,000 | 38,430,000 [ge 1018 

1870 89,820,000 | 209,370,000 1@3,950,000. 1496 

1887 101,855,000 | 197,740,000 |48,34%,000 1940 
‘7 eo 





a 


If we break up this.array of figures so as to try to grasp 
the meaning of.‘ a hunfred million cattfe,” “a hundred 
and ninety million sheep,’“and nearly “ fifty million pigs,” 
we find that in the united Kingdom the figure which are 













taken from official returns are as follows :— . ° 
e 
Year @ @itie * Shoop , @ Pigs. 
1867 8,730,000 |e 39820,000 41320,000 
1877 9:730,000 32,220,000 | | 31,730,000 
1888 10,270,000 28, 840,000 3»820,000 








° 
e 

If we take the year 1888, and again split up the “ten 

million cattle,” the “twenty-eight million sMep,” and 

the ‘three million pigs,” we find that England, Ireland, 











and Scotland,stand a8 follows ;— : 
ees ‘ ‘ . 
~~ __° = 
is England Treland Scotland. 

Cattle F000 4,100,000 4 

Sheep 18,588f00 3,630,000 

Bigs 2,265,000 1,400,000 

bd 








e ee 
Now we hafe tried toy pictur semething ¢ the gnor- 
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mous nase of millions upon millions of highly sensitive, © 
highly organised animals living in our land. Let us cal-* 
culate their death. The average allowed by Mulhall fog 
7 obtaining his statistics is to consider that ewry year 20 
per cent. of,all horned cattle are put to d8ath, 40 per 
cent. of all sheep,and roo per cent. of all pigs. This 
being in accordance with tne average length of life allowed 
to these respective animals by their royal master—Man. 

The average carcase being cdiculated-at 600 lbs beef ; 

70 lbs mutton; and 100 Ibs pig. “ 

Tn the single year therefore of 1888, we may calculate 
“that in England alone over a million catths were done to 
death, over,seven million sheep offere€ thgir throats to 
the knife, and ‘ower two millions Of pigs Sent up their 
piercing cries as they “ovind themselves in the presence 

of aviolent death. - _ - . 
This means that for the purpose of providing a /uxury 
—not a gecessary—of life, not a day passes but that nearly 
two thousand eight hundred cattle, nearly twenty 
thousand sheep, and over five thousand pigs are putto 
death. Divide this still further, and .we-find that every 
hous, ‘the whole day long and the*whole night through, 
postharg are over a hundred cattle knocked down, over seven 
hundred sheep, and over two Kindred pigs throat-cut. 
Still further we may drive the though*“Aome a faa impress 


_ naa-equselves that, every minute of KS day, and every 
4 
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Aainutie of the night as well, two cattle fall. and-fowcteen 
sheep and four pigs gasp in violent death. 
~In England alone as1 sit and write, this tremendous 
sacrifice is gxing*on all day and all night, and for every. 
single breath I draw in life an animal ceaseséo draw its 
breath in a painful and convulsive death—and all unne- 
cessirily—to satisfy a fashfon ih diet. 

* -This calculation of twenty violent deaths a minute day 
and night refers "only to the higher and very sentient 
creatures and omits all: thought of the thousands upon 
thousands of rabbits, hares, fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, 

birds (game and otherwise) deer, etc. etc. which are “ 

doomed eachaday“to die to swell “ the food supply ” of 








the nation _” . a 

The result of all these slaughtérings is shown in the 
a 
annexed table, .* . 
Tons of meat consumed yearly. ibs. per 

Period Home Imported Total person. 
1831-40 940,000 940,000 80 
1841-50 980,000 980,000 80g 
w8510 1,000,0co 44,000 1,044,000 81 
1861-70 1,058,000 131,000 1,151,000 a 8 
1871-80 1,05@,909 | 288,000 1,338,000 87 
1881-87 1,030,000 | _540,C50 1,570,000 93” 





If we turn frém the United Kingdom to the Contingai—— 
and take one or two. couiiiries, we find from the statistics, 
that in races ease i and Russia, théSgame terrible 


tale is being’ told 


In Eeange ia 
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Period. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. 
° 1862 12,810,000 ‘| 29,500,000 6,040 1,730 
1873 -| 11,720,000 | 25,900,000 5,700 ~ 1,790 
oo 1883 11,790,000 | 21,600,000 5,850 7 1,460 
1888 *£3,380,000 22,600,000 5,850 1,550 
The production of meat at ~arions times, according to Srench 
writers, was— * 
N 
Period. Tons Meat. Peunds per Person, 
_ ee ee 
1840 671,000 
1860 942,000 
1880 1,155,000 
© 1888 1,200,000, 


are used in Paris alone. 


A 








The above does not include horseflesh, of which some 2,000 tons 


a 


S$ > 


~ 


In Germany in 188, the,Jivestock stood as follows :— 


. 








— 
Eee Wurtem- 
Prussia. | Bavaria. Saxony. burg. jAll Germany, 
Cows 8,740,000 | 3,040,000 | 650,000 | 905,000 | 15,790,000 
Sheep | 14,750,000 | 1,180,000 | 150,000 | 550,000 19,190,000 
Pigs... 5,820,000 } 1,040,000 | 350,000 | 290,000+ 9;210,000 
Goets 1,680,000 220,000 120,000 50,000 2,540,000 





* 


= 


e 
The production of meat béing (calculating sep pounds per car- 
ease of beef, 56 pounds pes sheep, 199 pounds =r Sig, and: 28 pounda 








per goat}: 
es = 
"ear, Meat, Tons. L Pounds per Person. 
a ~ 
1828 700,000 [ bo. 
1850 = 890,000 60 
* 1867. 7 1,150,000 L 297 
een) 1,375,008 vf 64 
—: oe. =——— fe 


* 
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In Russia :-— . 
1859. 1870. 1889. 
20,960,000 21,400,000 23,840,000, 
375530,000 451300,000 47,510,000 
8,890.000 9,100,000 ®),200,000 
1,600,000 1,200,000 1,370,000 








The production of meat (at soo pounda per Dect carcass, 50. 
Ppoundaper sheep, atd 100 pounds Pgr pig) was as follows : 
: 








A. 
Year. “Tons Meat. Pounds per Person. 
tat = ro 
1850 . 1,670,000 67 
1870 ~ 15%60,000 60 


1889 1,885,000 5t 
—_a eee 


If every animal in the above host was killed at itgown 
home the recit&l would have been aghastly one, but how” 
much more ig it sarees , When we remember the driv- 
ing by raad gitd the jo journey by rail an the awful lives 
and deaths of the middle passage’ in a cattle ship. 

Are many animals exposed | tg its horrors of the cattle 
ships? Listen. . 
The exportation of live stock from Ireland “2 Great 


Britain was ag follows : 








—— = 
a * 1877. =~ 1887. 

"Gide eee =| aS 
Cattie 649,000 669,000 
630,000 548,000 

585,000 480,000 








ae 


while from the Unitea Sates live cattle were imported in 
1889 to ‘the valueef £10,400,000 and icTghe weight of 


300,000 tons yee a 


“sN 
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In the gingle year of 1888, there were slaughtered. i in - 
the United States 2,040,000 cattle, 11,800,000 shop, and 
2,600,c00 pigs! = 

Let every reader take ‘the trouble to, follaw a singic 
~ animal from i its pasture to the market, from” tho market 
to the place Gf-waiting, or the train, and thence to the 

* slaughter house, and the goon and make a calculation of 

the amount of pain and suffering-endured by that single - 

animal, and then multiply that volume of pain by the 
official figures I have quoted, ard then solemnly and 
seriously ask himself or hecself what he or she is going to 

* edo to reduce the horror of it and to take-away the curse 
of it from the land. 





- CORRESPONDENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
c PRESS. 


———000: 
© 2 the Editor of Taw Tres, 


e 

“*Srp,—I hope you will make allowances for the o~ of a ‘little 
one,’ I am exceodingly interested in te abattoireroject and Sir 
Benjamin Richardson’s humane work. Th butchers’, and egpe- _ 
Mr. Rd&mieu’s letters in Zhe Times, deserve consideration. 

“But may I suggest that, however the abattoir question ends, in 
better public slaughter-ho or continued private ones, the case is 
not bettered for the beasts“hich perish nor for several other parties 
in the case? What is so inhumane, so probably injurious to the 
meat if mental ageny can ever affect. the physique, and so needless 
in the present day, which possesses conveniences unknown to our 
ancestors, is the long journey alive for creatures that have never 
before seen anything but grass or felt any emotion déstinct from 
peace and security. They go the weary miles on foot, or in trains, 
in every sort of horror, shouting for help all the way to deaf"ears; - 
they die by the wy, or they more unhappily live, kicked up on their® 
feet again, exactly like the prisoners in the antique world. 

“A smile may oc€ur at the notion of mental aggny in a dumb 
ereature, but put the mind as low as you like, sopething is there, ag 
every one knows*who has*studied animals, whieu makes their emo- 
tions like our @wn. They are our fejlow-creatures at least as much , 
as the over-rated noble savage, and are much better servants; and 
it is not improper to put ourselveg in seme degree én their place 
whilst considering this subject, which igvolves the decencies o# life. 

8 scenes which occur at every railevay station, to say nothing of 
the docks, the crates and pens of bests and poultry, with strained, 
unnatural faces and gestures (excuse my saying faces instead of 
some More contemptuous word, but they have a physiognomy), half 
delirious with discomfort, terror, starvation, and broke® limbs— 
these scenes do more to help the cause of Vegetarianism than is 
generally supposed. The humané man shudders, the artistic sense 
regoltg, the health officer frowns. I have seen a sheep fall in%he 
crowdéa-.Stoughfares of tht City, its protruded tongue powerless in 
the acid mud, and close under a street pump from wlfch no water 
was obtainable.  Sfw it kicked up and stumble onward Qiethree 
Jegs to save accidents witk the hansoms. Is that good for mutton ? 
I know there is not quite so much cruelty from drovers now on the 
country roads; *here are inspectors planted. Still, a few years 
sien ? ea in the Begent’s Park-road, along which cnpeweae 
moved, I never saw a bullock with a whole tail, only hali, and that 
tail had got been cut, but was bleeding and tapering at various 
lengths. “The drovess cannot be blamed; theye@nust get the ex- 
hausted beasts along, and both they and the inspe“ors must be paid 
in corresponding eee to theiability and respectability, | 

. = 8 a 
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“ Will the County Council,—remembering that we have outgrown 
child massggre, execution of prisoners of war, and the best-imten- 
tioned torture eve of criminals and religious misbelieverS ard that * 
needless pein (at least when visible) contradicts the whole bent of 
modern instincts,—considering why each village should not have, 
instead of the local butcher’s private slaughter-yard, its own smalis 

~ public abattoir with handy guillotine and drainage, secluded, super, 

vised, and deodorised, and why, with the help ef the light singfe 

railway line™ lately recommended in 7%e Times (and certain to come 

™ into use), each grazing village should not send up its dead meat, and 
even more profivable offal, in covered vans. 

“There are, no doub+, a hundred objections, but not one that is 
“aot sutweighed by those of the. primitive system lingering ith us, 
even, I suspect, on the economic side - - 

“For, when the present expenses and necessary waste are con- 
sidered, I suspect a village abattoir, o.“sne central for e group of 
villages, would haxe the advantage of,being supported by the vil- 
lage, which would ease by distribution of costs the pockets of city 
ratepayers. 

“T call myself a ‘little one,’ and f amhat horrid thing, an out- 
sider with an idea ; but more experienced people may not disdain to 
think out a project more fitted for the 2oth century than our present 

~ Obscie and detestablemode. Give us a distributed abattoir system, 
Such a system might reconcile the opposin views of the humani- 
tarian, the sanitarian, the lover of order and the graces of life, and 
of the much-maligned but necessary purveyor, %r ‘ butcher.’-—I am, 
sir, yours, M. %. Hawes, 
« a 
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-TZo the Editor.of Tur Times. 


Sin,—In your issue of December 25th, an article appeared und“> 
the above heading, “ from a cogrespondent,” which dealt with the 
abattoir question in such a one-sided manner as to plainly show 
those who know anything of the subject that it was the handiwork, 
not of an “mpartial critic, but of a bigoted partisan, 

Your correspondent seeks sympathy for the abattoir by vague re- 
ferences ta the terrible inhumanities alleged to be practised in 
priv-te slaughterhouses. He declares that “ recent correspondenca,” 
has shown “some” slaughtermen toebe “inhuman Tomgers;”" 
talks qf the oasesin which arfimals aro “ flayed aZive,” and of the 
‘othe, brutalities which happen mogp often the:~We, ag meat-eaters, 
have tas courage to believe ;’ and declaressthat “ novices, too often 
to their own satisfaction, inflict slow death at the expense of 
altogether unnecessary animal suffering.” These> Sir, are very 

~ serious charges, levelled at a body of men only to be numbered by 
thousands; who are daily following a nacessary occupation—men, 
too, ‘who work under the eyes of thousands of public ~sanitary 
inspectors and madical officers; and if there is.anything approach- 
ing sufficient trv a in them to justify their being applied to a 
whole calling, then the evidence in support“>fhem; considering 
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the circumstances I have mentioned, ought to be very considerable 
indesd. In London alone there are 500 slaughtgrhowses, at 
least és pZany slaughtermen, and no fewer than*200 sanitary in- 
spectors and officers, who have and use the power to enter-slaughter- 
houses at any moment they please, so that proof of your corres- 
vpondent’s charges, :if there be any—which I doubt—should be 

sy. . 
I not onlydoulv his assertions—I challenge him to produce such 
eproofs concqming inhuman bunglers, the flaying aliv® of aninwis 
the “other brutalities,” and of the novices who taka.a delight in ~ 
inflicting unnecessary suffering, as wil] show thathe was justified 
in applying such a stigma to the butcher’ trade. He has up to 
the p'sent endeavoured only to arqyse antipathy to our callirfy by” 
inéefinite statements. Let hitn now eome to the front with charges 
so formulated as to be capable either of proof or disproof, and not 
adopt the tactics of the a»~“ior of “ Behind the Scenes in Slaughter- 
houses” (with whom he my be identical), whe wrote s pamphiet 
of assertions without mentioning @ single name, date, or place in 
connexion with his charges. 

In connexion with this* portion of the subject, I may add that, 
to bungle over the killing of an animal, or to inflich unnecessary 
pain in killing, deteriorates the quality of the meat, so that as a 
question of finance, the brutal butcher, who of course is inaca%ute ~ 
to any higher fezling, has an interest in the humane and speedy 
despatch of animals. 

Your correspondent states that the London Abattoir Society has 
pressed slaufiterhouse reform on the metropolitan’ authorities for 
12 years. Do@itnot stike offe as strange $}“it such a powerful 
orgshizaionewhich was actually able, when Working in conjunction 
with the Church Society for the PrOmotion of Kindness to Animals, 
to get an audience of five together afew months ago to pass 
resolutions: against peieate slaugMerhouses—a society, too, which 

“.asat its command the pen of ae Bentleman so ready with his 

assertions and so reticent with hjs proofs—has not ~been able to 
arouse more popular feclingon the subject? Even the great meet- 
ing of five referred to—which meeting was announced in several 
London dailies—does not convince a sceptic like myself tat London 
has come to the conclusion that it is aiding and abetting cruelty in 
every malignant form, and being injured by bad meat,-under the 
present system, and that extermination must be the punisiwnent 
for {0—7¥s of the privateslaughterhouse. 

There are indf&sations in your corréspondent’s letter, ton, that he 
is quite 12 yd®redehind the times. He speaks of 700 sigughter- 
houses in London. Shere are not more than thrte-fourths 
of that number. He talks of them as “ill-contrived,” and ia 
either unawate, or not candid enough to tell his readers, that 
the County Council five years ago drew up a most stringent sst.of~ 
bye-laws regulating spaceclight, material of flooring, *“ensils, etc., 
and thet the slightest infringement of these bye-laws cancels a 
licence. And he sgaaks of animals being slay“htered in sight of 
one another—a tning impossible in # slaugAterhouse properly 
passed by ® Coumiy*Council snspector. 
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Not the least absurd part of your correspondent’s letter is that 
in which he implies that one abattoir could serve London. We 
should wnt sdozep, and even then the fact that we should hgvs to 
drive cattle there, pay killing fees, cart the dead meat awey, have 
to pay ren® and rates on useless portions of premises, and lose 
the chance of the ready sale of the offal will cause such expense and 
loss that the price of meat will beraised considerably. Yet Be talks 
+f abattoirs as a convenience to butchers and consumers. 

In conclusion let me say that London is not in aa “obsolete 

position,” bay is acting with regard to slaughterhousecas 49 out of ® 

avery 50 of the-towns of thie kingdom act; that, although abattoirs 
are established ix-some towrs, private slaughterhouses have not 
heen abolished in them, and the latter are generally used-~much 
more than the former; that a man oceasionally slaughtering is not 
likely to become inhumane as one continually ac such work; that 
if the fumes from meat are noxious an@dangerous at all, they will 
be especially so whgn the killing of beasts for aj] London is con- 
centrated in one area, as your corresposdent desires; and that we 
at present use the methods approved by the besé authorities, and 
are prepared to use others if better besfound. We are quite ready to 
learn, but have been forced to the conclusion that we are not likely 
to be instruct§d in the matter of fair argument by the special 

“sloxdarg of the London Abattoir Society—Yours truly, 

=) : A Loxgoy Burcumr. 

‘December 31st, 1894. 


~To the Editor of Tae Tes, 4 


Sir,—In the event~{ the adoption Df abatoirs in Car large cities 
and towns, doubtless capable persons will visit Gene~a and cther 
Coatinental centres where these public buildings are so well 

fanaged. But-everything,earthly has a flaw, not excepting the 

eneva-abattoirs, During a ,wecd’s visit to that city (so full of 
“historic, of religious, of romantic association), last autumn, w~ 
went, of courge, to see the juncjion of the Rhone with the Arve, 
and from the wooded height, which affords the best view, I noticed 
aseparate dark stream flowing alongside the Arve for fully a quarter 4 
of a mile towards the junction, and noticed also that it fell into 
the Rhone simultaneously with the Arve. On descending to the 
main road again I at once went to examine what I thought was a 
geological delight, but found instead that this dark stream was tke 
plood from the slaughtered animals ru®hing from the svuttoirs, 
which arg buile just opposite this favourite and IQvely spot. The 
offensivesight was repulsive enough to deprive ony of our party of 
their usudi appetite for dinner, and inclinedea few of them to medi- 
tate on Vegetarianism, 





Yours, etc., 
December_29. AF 


LOCAL ABATTOIRS, | 


With reference to the correspondence which has appeared in our 
columns, says Zhe Times, sconcerning an abéitpir for London, a 
4 a 
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British farmer calls our attention to the “ruinous system” at 
present adopted by cattle feeders in the disposal of their fat stock 
to “he London trade. The beef animals are gently ~alk7d to the 
station~or shipment to London. What happens in the course of 
this journey was well described by the late Professor~Gamgse as 
~ follows :—‘‘A well-fed bullock, nursed in his stall, protected even 
from the fierce sunlight, and as jeslously guarded in his slumber 
‘aa an infant, is fee worst possible specimen of a travelling quade 
ruped. Frvm the moment he is driven to the station his angu- 
” larity is disCovered; he packs badly, fright induces thurst not often 
quenched, and a diarrhces not checked by the huslemg and bustlin/~ 
the hooting and bawling which are ineso striking*a contrast to the 
tendax care bestowed on the beast whilst ying on the flesh gh 
isso readily damaged on the rdad to market. Every hour and 
every day from tite time fat animals are kept in @ railway truck, 
steamboat, or public may may be regarded as an hour or day of 
pain, torment, and waste.” a 
It has been esjimated that the loss by shrinkage of the animal 
during transport to the London market is between £1 and £2 per 
beast, whilst further loss arises from the depreciated quality of the 
meat. For selling the cattle salesman are employed who charge a 
commission. of 53, per beast, and this our correspOndent regards 
as ‘a most pernicious custom,” the loss from which to 
producer he puts at a vast sum per annum. But this ‘s not alle 
There is a portion of the beast commonly spoken of as ‘the fi 
quarter,” or offal.. In buying a beast it is usual for the butcher to 
simply pay *he price which ho calculates the two aides of beef to be 
.Worth after slaughter, She ‘‘§fth quarter " orgoffal being thrown in, 
thaugh “ta wholesale value is from £2 108.@0 £3, according to the 
size of the animal. The custom Of “ sinking the offal” is very old, 
and originated in the days when this part of the beast possessed 
comparatively little value, and vas thétefore givert in to cover the 
ecost of slaughtering. But under 9 modern methods of &itilizing 
py-products this refuse portion fas acquired the value already 
stated. Calculations have been Published demonstrAting the enor- 
mous difference between the price paid to the farmer and the 
wholesale valuo of the meat to the butcher. The faymers’ losses, 
which are great profit to butcher and railway companies, are thus 
seen to include—(1) loss in weight through railway shipment, put 
at £1 to £2 per beast ; (2) lost of 5s. per head for cofnmisgion to 
salévse~? and market dues; (3) loss of offal, estimated at £2 105. to 
43 per beast;@(4) indirect loss through disease gzising from the 
present systen@odamarketing cattle. , . ve 
It is contended thag the dtablishment of abattoirs nthe chief 
meat-producing districts of the country—as distinguished from a 
great centralmbattoir in London—would bring about a most desira- 
ble improvement in the condition of the grazing industry. Such 
abattoirs should 43 congfructed and equipped with eyary appliance 
necessary to the economical slaughtering of animals and the pre- 
paration of the mggt for market. Departmoniy would be provided 
for every branch o. the industry, the blood sf ed for manure pur- 
poses, the” fat hailed, the hones digested, the tripe dressed, and so 
fae oie aie ar 7 
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on. It is caloulated that the economies thus affected would in- 
clude—(1) the saving of £1 to £2 por head which is lost in weight 
thToug™ transport by rail; (2) the saving in the cost ofcarriage by- 
reason of the dead weight being at least one-third les than the live 
‘weigtt, and by reason of the less space required for carcasses than 
for live animals ; (3) the saving due to the higher price commanded 
by home-killed beef on accovat of its better condition; (4) the sa 
ing due to the higher price commanded by home-Zilled ber on 
account of its better condition ; (4) the saving of Che large commis- 
sions tu dealers or salesmen ; §) the saving of th “ fifth quarter 2’ 

. or offal+7 rexzon of the beast being killed at the home abattoir by 
the grazier.~ ee 
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To the Editor of ‘kun Staxpanp. = 








“Sm,—Since my letter appeieet on the above subject in 7h 
Standard on thé 12th, I have received Qn enormous number 
of communications, all so kind, so touching, earnest, and im- 
ploring that I am desirous the corregpondence should have some pro- 
greasive and practical termination. I ‘have resolved, therefore, 
get prin#od, in pamphlet form, the letters appearingin 7%e Standard, 

~.fogether with a few extracts from the private letters received, relative 
w she question of these hideous cruelties ; thgse wishing to be pro- 
vided with these leaflets to send some small donation to go to a fund 
I already have for the circulation of humage literature. 

“TI would suggest that these leaflets, when deapatched, should be 
kept on the writing-table, and enclgsed jn every igtter written. Thus 
I hope to keep up the indignation that unquestionab-y exists at the 

. BtOss cruelties going on in our slaughtering deas. Perhapfa few 
would afterwards consent to form a Deputation to the Committee 
of the Royal Society *or the. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and« 
pray them to bring the esbject before the Home Secretary. Friends 
of the speechless cannot; however, do better than, by the aid of 
money, sstrengthen the hftds of that truly noble Society. Bug 
inspection, no matter how well it may be managed, cannot as effect- 
ively reduce cruelty as the curtailment of flesh eating. I am nota 
vegeid-ian, simply @ food reformer, and that on humane and hy- 
gietic grounds.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

. . WILLIAM LISLE B. COULSON. 

Newbrough, Fourstones-on-Tyne, September 1 —_— 7 
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To the Editor of ‘Tam STANDARD. 


“ Sir—There are three common modes of slaughtering animals, 
and the less usual methods are generally moaifications of one of 
the chief ones. Animals are killed by eithr (1) cutting their throat 
and aluwing them to bleed to deat; (2) destroying sensibility by 
stunning witha maliet, or pole-axe. or mask-bolt, and then damag- 
ing the brain, » as to cause death ; (3) stabbing the animal in the 
neck by driving a dagegr into the space bawwegn the bar: of the skull 
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and tho first cervical veriebra, and so injuring the upper part of 
«the stinal column, or possibly the lower part of the medulla (Ae- 
ponding oi she direction of the stroke), and thus causing immediate 
aralyD tay to be followed by throat-cutting or hammering to hastan 

* death. 

—~=n none of these cases can it be sajd, as your ‘ Butcher’ Corres- 
pr sat statis, that death is ‘instantaneous,’ but, none the less, it 
is probable that Im is quite right in fixing two minutes as a period 
quite long enough for an animal to lose all consciousness i™ when 
the first method of throat-cutting is adopted. For this, hamever, it 
ia necessary to have both « careful and @ gkilled manawhile ina * 
very large number of cases the want of skill of the slaughterman is , 
shown by Conscious movements (not ti® reflex epileptoid move-“ 
monts), which demonstrates that acute pain is still felt when the 
incisions are made for stripping pf the skin. 

- “When, asin the case of cétle, the second method is adopted, 
the total sum of agony which isinflicted in the public and private 
slaughter-houses of the land is too terrible to contemplate calmly, 
Ihave seen @ fine young sensitive cow dragged up by the windlass 

—So the ring, and then, as théslaughterman brought down the pointed 
pole-axea with all his force, he missed the spot, and the ~weapon 
struck into the eye, and burst it, and tore its way into places where 
the presence of many sensory nerves would cause the most atrocies=— 
agony, With bellowings of anguish, the poor crea‘ure dashed her 
head madly again and again against the wall, and it was some tima 
(which seemed likg centcies) before a blow was brought home and 
she stiffenod out and fell. Dr. Dembo, of St. PetersbufZ, who has 
made a speciastudy*of this, fad Has seen thougands4f deaths, says : 
—' at the ox fees every succeeding blow is proved by its conscious 
movements by the bellowing and oaning to which it sometimes * 

~ Sives vent, and by its turning round from gne sida, to the other. 
‘The butchers know that very well, and ‘conjinue to strike the animal 
wWtil the movements cease. , , . . Mnemustsee the deep holes 
made in the skull with the hammer tosform a right conception of 

eche agony the animal has to suffer.” 

“The third method of slaughter, which is now in vogue in St. 
Petersburg, Naples, Venice, Mayence, and a few other places, pro- 
bably entails still moro suffering, for, though the animal at once 
falls in a heap, it is through muscle paralysis, and not through loss 
of ‘covscigusness, while the injury to the posterior sensory nerve™ 
roots of the spinal cord would ‘nccessarily cause the acutest agony. 
In butcher language, an animal is Said to be ‘killed’ hen jt is 
down in such a Vay t@&t it will die of itself without causii Cy 
butcher any further trouble This, however, is not the langhage 
of humanity, and because I see no way of ensuring market deaths 
without the enduring of bitterest sufferings by thousands and 
thousands of sentient creatures, for one will prefer to be so far free 
of the guilt by abstaining whollx from the flesh of animals “#* food, 
Iam, Air, your obedient servant, 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD, M.A., B-TL., Oxon. 
St. BarthMomew'seHospi'al, B.C, , Septenrver 1. 
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Zo the Editor of Tar STANDARD.» 


Si, Tn Teference to the letters which have Pecently appeared 
a The Standard beating upon the question of gross ora:lties and 
barbarities practised in the slaughter of animals, I wowd sug. 
gest that a movement be begun with a viow to have it made~3) 

pulsory for every one who shall slaughter ani ate*(exceptfi certain 
cases to ba provided for) to be registerad and icensad. T hope you 
willgive your valuable aid in assisting to pt% an end to such bar- 
bariges as wentioned by some of your Corraspondents.—I am, Sir, 
youF obgdient servant, > 
H. Sinacetong Tone rau, 

a 


® 
Parbold, September’. a 





To the EditorY Taw Sraxparn. 


“Str,—Havirlg read the letter of « Wicked Bu‘chor” in The 
Standard of to-day, Task to b3 permitted to add my own experience® 
in ‘the subjoct under diseussion.> ° a 

In tha course of professional duties some yoars ago I had to 
attengl for several whole days at one of tha large slaughterhouses in 
the north of Loudon, and the horrible cruelty I was compelled ta, 

owritness day after day, in the treatmont af the wretched animals 
herded thera for slaughter, perfectly sickened me. Your corras- 
pondent “ Wicked. Butcher,” Joers at thejdea of animals being flayed 
alive, alleging that they cannot be kept still gnough! Allow me, 
in reply®to narrate what I wifnesged in thg treatment of sheep. 
Almost immMdiately after being stuck they wer® flung, oa their 
backs, into a wedge shaped trough, which searhed to hold them as 
in a vice, and in a stata of perfect helplessness; tho slnughtorman 
then slashed acrossethe Hgeo joints with his knife, broke the logs, . 
8nd at once procsed@d to rip off the skin, 4 

That the animals wer® very much alive and keanly sensible was 
only tpo painfully manifest; indead, time had not bien allowad éor 
them to die after being struck. This was no isolated case; it 
appeared to be the common practice. The slaughtermsn, through- + 
out@he wholo of their work, seemed absolutely indiTerent to all 
fesling, their one object, apparently, being to get through their 
allotted task as expeditiously as possible. e 

»  Tenclose my ecard, but not for publication. I armetiling, how. 
ever, to communicate priyately” with agy Proper authority if 
practic#l advantags would “result towaylg chagking tho horrible 
gtuelty which my urfwilling obser@ations convinced m> is practised 
in Naughtering animals,” ” 

Tam, Sir, your obedient sgrvant, 
Not a Burcuzs, 
August zgth. -———«a ba 


wrHE HORRORS OF THE SLAUGHTER- HOWE, 

«fo the Editor of Tan Yuarranun. 
Sra,—Can"you fing room to ppblish the for lowing count! ‘The 
other day, while o walging gt Was camg) ing stozn a®d hurmige ~ 
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‘Do, the ngarest shelter, which was a low arched passage, closed at 


ti: end by edoor, in which was set a small latticed opening. 


Curious to know-where it led to, I looked through, and saw tha 
moment that the place beyond was one of the slaughterhouses th: 
~Jonging to the cattle market. You may blame me for looking wl 
‘o—hatTam going to tell you of, but my gmazoment and horror at 

the cric“y I saw-kept me rooted to the spot. 

Three brawny, blo“-bestneared butchers were chasing round and 
round after one of tha market oxen, cursing, laughing, and whaop- 
ing like very fiends; while the half-demented animgl galloped 
wildly about, trying to evade the noose they were attamptitfg to 
throw over its porns, a /a ‘ Buffalo Bill.” KrSwing something of 
the trage, I saw the folly—pytting asid#the cruelty, of this 

behaviour. Supposing thex to be dead meat within ten minutes, 
what sor: of stuff would that quiverjag, sodden, bruised flesh make 
to Nourish human stomachs with? Every good butcher keeps a 
beast well fod and housed till it hag recovered its “equanimity and 
~got rid of the bruises and’sores given it in the market. Now, this 
oor creature had been jammed in.a pen under the broiling sun all 
‘any, panting with thirst, weary and footsore, frightened and beaten. 
I saw more than one puncture in its hide from a goad, and on a 
wound on the shoulder a few flies still clustered. 


~~ Instead of quietly ending the poor thing’s trouble, those ignorant, 


brutes chevy it about, ti it is nearly mad with foar. At last it was 

, caught, and dragged, amidst swearing, shouting, and hauling, half- 
strangled to the killing poss. To induce it to go a little faster, one 
human (?) kicked itou the heel with his iron-shod shoe. | Time result 
was a long strip af skin dangling over the bullock’s hogf, and, I am 
sure, & Druisod bone. Then, to see if their victifa was securely fas- 
tened, another human (?) gave it a tfemendous blow on the back 
‘with the flat of the pole-axe. Paralyzed fo the moment, the 

* miserable creature lost his footing ahd “tell,on one side; but, so 
firmiy was ho tied, that his head and foye-teet hung in the air, 
while his hind-quarters dragged on the greund. 

‘Now he was half-strangled and uiterly helpless. Poor cre&ture, 
they kicked him furiously, one catching him a blow in the 
mouth; but he could not have risen if he had struggled, till 
doomsday. with that strangling rope fastened so tightly. 
Then one man twisied his tail till it broke, and rubbed the 
broken fartajogcther. The tortured beast moaned aloud, “put 
did not rise. Then they ran < skewer into his flank. What 
further torment ws in storo I know not; for, seeing at last,jhat he 
was choking, thoy 100sed“the rops, and the utraappy bullock flous- 
dered to his feet. After imbibing from a pot which stood handy, 
the slaughterman came up with an axe, swung it, and brought it 
down on the side of tNe head. The bullock sunk on his knees with 
* bellow, the blood gushing from his nostrils, and trickling over 
his eyes from the wound. Curvng, they hauled him up, jo be 


knocked dCwn again; but the stunned and tormented beast antici- ” 


ated the blow this time, and fell again from sheetexhaustion. 

Rot being able to raise cn, they again had to rec(xrse to tail- 

~twisting. Even this 1ing, they <umped on“him, wounding him 
mera ty 2 aes 
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with their spiked boots and bruising him in & manner sickening fo 
see. Finally, they squeezed his nostrils close, and,, opeuing yf 
® m@uth, poured & pailful of mingled blood and Water down7uis 
fhront. Gasping amd choking, the bullock, by a®sheer instinet of 
fe, plunged to his feet, and fiung his head upward with a snort. 
Then another man took the axe, and dealt a savage blow athe poof, 
thing’s head. Luckily this time in a vital part, and for the foursh 
and last time the murdered animal fel], kicking and g@vering in 
thamicy filth of the floor. The throat-cuttitk part of the business r 
I will not describe. * 
How, that puliock’s murder—I cannot say slaughtering, for no 
decent butch wold have tolorated such behaviour for # moment 
* took exactly twenty minutes. Twenty minutes gf agony, fright, 
and exhaustion. Terrified to death, yalf-choked by the*rope, his 
back nearly broken, his leg cut and bruised, his jaw nearly—if 2 
quite—smashed, his body ‘prised all over, possibly a rib brokan, 
skewer run into his flank, pole-axed and stunned, jumped upon by 
spiked boots, strangled by dirt water, apd pole-axed a second time, 
after which his heart was literally torn from his body, smoking, 
hot, and dripping with gore—surel? twenty minutes of crodgp, to 
civpisation and humanity ! 
oor, inoffensive, harmless bullock, bred to be killed; quietly 
browsing in a meadow one day, driven lame and parched along, & 
dusty road through the terrifying streets ¢he next, pricked by goads; 
bitten by dogs, turned from every point of shelter by shouting men 
and boys, not even allowed to plungg his blackened tongue in a, 
troug’win passing; hungry and tired, packe* like a sandwich in the? 
noisy market, his weary feet in the rank fath, his nostrils and eyes 
covered by scord of little winged tormenjs ; Struck a goa ed 
even then, for sheer cruelty’s sake; and, after enduring all this, 
done to death in a way sitkening even to think about. If all mar- 
ket animals are Billed @, what wonder is it that we get so much bad 
meat, and the evils Agulting therefrom? That bullock’s carcas>would 
be gold as quickly as pgssible (if not, it would soon become a putre-~ 
fie? mass) and eaten—eeten with all the festering corruption 
which it had engendored through the vile treatment of drovers and 
piers. a 
A ely this is enough to make one eschew meat for ever; for how 
are wo toknow whether the animal from which our savoury joint 
has been procured has be¢h brutaliy murdered, like the miserable 
prute whose fate I witnessed,or properly killed ty a competent 
hang? Surely that bullock’s blood cries or vengeance,and surely it 
shal) be avenged 2” a M.B.C.T. 
* North End, Croydon, Jure fh, 1888. 


Count Tolstoi in the Mw Reviewhas written :— 


>‘ Just as we drove into a illag@on" our way we noticed # fat 
rosy pig which was being dragged out of the yard of g corner-house 
to be slanghtered. The brute uttered yells of despair in @ voice 
akin to @&itofa human being. Juypas we were driving by, they 
began to slaughige the animal. Oue of, tao men @it her neck with 
Los ar ae B® ae 
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.. the knife, on which she squealed all the louderand more piercingly. 
“~Suildenly she tore herself away and escaped, bleeding at every step 
2st profuse’y. Being near-sighted myself, I did not witness all> 
this in detail; I only saw the body of the pig, rosy-coluured like 
the body of a human being, and heard her shrill cries of despa. 

But the drayman saw everything that was taking place and watched 

“jiinteriily, without once taking away his eyes. The men caught 
the pig 4 last, held her down and completed their work. 

As soon as her gresns ad ceased, the dray-driver heaved a gr0- 
foutd sigh and exclatmed : ‘Is it possible that they won't “lave 
to answer for this someday?” So deeply rooted is the feeling of 
horror which every murder excites. By the fgrce of example, by 
playing upon men’s greed, by ropeating that°God “as sanctioned 
these things, aud, more than everything ese, by force of habit 
£nd custom, this deeply rocted feeling has becn blunted and even 

“wholly paralysed. - 
On the Friday before Witsun Day I visited the slaughterhouse 
. at Toola, The butchers were in tha very heat of their work as I 
entered. The entire yari, which was covered with dust, was 
occupied with cattle, and cttle “filled all the space near the 
 aginoras,’ or slaughter-chambers. At the gates in the street stood 

a gow of carts, to the shaits of which oxen, calves, and kinesvere 

tied up. Waggons drawn by prime horses, full of live calves that 
ad been flung in anywhere and anyhow, their heads hanging down 

and dangling from side vo side, drove up and unloaded. Heavily- 

Jaden waggons of the same type, with the fect of slaughtered oxen 
“projecting hero and fhero, their bodiless heads and bright red 

tungs and brown livers packed in anywhere, wero drivitg away 

from ihe slaughtoxhouse. By the fence stood the mowints of the 
eattle-drovers. The Ifiter, attired in their long black coats and - 
armed with whips and {knouts, strolledsabout the yard, marking 
wih tar all the cattle belonging to the gamg owner, or superintend- 
ing the transport of oxen and bulls from the p«rd to the fens from @ 
~ which they were to be led into the ‘kamora‘,’ These people were 
all evidently engrossed by monetary matte and business caleula- 
tion§, and the question whether it was right or wrong to slaughter 
the brutes concerned them as little as the investigation of the 
chemical composition of the blood that covered fhe floor of tSe 
slaughter-chambers. : 

"None of the butchers were tobe seen in the yard. They were #1 
within, hari at work. On this particular day about one hundred 
oxen were slaughtered. J entered"a ‘kamora’ and stood at the 
door. Here I halted, because there was’no room for me iXside, 
owing to the number of c&fcasses that were béing removed, ang 
also because blood was flowing bslo*’ and blood was dripping from 
above, all the butchers there being espattered all over with it, so 
that had I gone inside I*too should h.ve been stained with it. One 
eareass that was hanging was,being ta.en down; another was being 
removed from the room; a third—*% slaughtered ox—lay with “ts 
white feet uppermost, while the butcher, a burly fellow with strong 
fists, was tearing off the skin. mm * 

“While I was standing hel”, surveying the scene, a lodge sleek 
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ox was brought in through the door at the* opposite side of the 
‘kamora.’ Two men were dragging him in. They had scarcely got 
him goll within tha door when I observed one of the batch 
brgndishin§ a pole-axe above his neck and striking alow. Aslf 
higefour legs had been #uddenly mown from under him, the ox fell 
heavily on his belly to the floor, turned over the next instant on 
his side, and began to mogo his legs and his back convu@ively,,’ 
Then a butcher threw himself on the forepart of the ox, on,the side 
opposite to his legs, seized him by the h®rns and forced his heed 
dowrto the ground, while another cut his thrast; and from ouy of 
the gaping wound the black-red blood come spurting up in foun- 
tains, ané@ was cough in a meial basin by a blood-bespattered boy. 
During all the ttme thug these things wore being done the ox never« 
once ceased to.turn and jerk his head as if striving # getupon his 
legs again, and kept convulsively tossing li his four feet in the air. 
Meanwhile the basin was rapidly filling; but the ox was still alive‘ 
and continued toekick the air with its fore feet, so that the butchers 
were careful to give him a wide Rerth. As soon as the metal basin 
was quite full the boy put it on his head and carried it off to the, 
albumen works hard by, while apothex boy brought another basin, 
which began to fill in turn. But still the ox continued to heaves 
belly @nd to beat the air with its fect. As soon as the blood coaséd 
to flow the butcher raised tho ox’s head and commenced to tear off 
x skin, And the ox never ceased to strikeout its feet. The head 
was soon skinned and became red chequered by the white stripes of 
veins, assuming any position wnich the butcher chose to give it. 
Vory soog the skin was hanging down from bgth sides of the body. 
And all the time the ox neverqgeaged to stzike out with its legs. 
Then another butcher seized the aniinal by orfe of sts legs, broke the 


- Jeg and cut it off, And the,bolly and the remfining three ISS8 con- 
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tinued to quiver convulsivoly. Then the other legs were cut off in 
like manner and thrown ia among the heap in which the legs of all 
‘the cattle belonging tomll the same owner were piled up. Then they 
ragged the carcass asiao, stretched it on a frame and hung if@up. 
After this it save no furiifr signs of life. - 

“In the same way I looked through the door, at the second, third, 
and fourth oxen, The same process was gone through with each 
and4ll of them, and in all cases I noticed the skinless head with the 
bitten tongue and the vibrating hinder pact. There was occasionally 
a difference, which consisted it the circumstance that the butcher 
did not always succeed in striking the proper place with IMs axe, so 
that the animal did not fall helpless to theeground. It happened, 
too, that he missed,his aim, whereupon, jhe omflung itself hither 
and thither, bellowed piteously, afd, bathed in blood, tried to tear 
itsolf away. Then it was again dfaggsd back to its place and struck 
@ second time, when it fell, agi was dealt wih exactly like the 
others. £ 

«then went round to thf gppositr door through which the 
animals were being led in. ére the same sight mgt my eyes, 
only that I,saw it more closelyAgnd, consequently, more distinctly. 
But besideg*all ‘that I had already , I observed something 
which I had net wjpnessed through ‘if firat door, per the way in 
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APPENDIX 


5 LHe illustrations in this Gook (reproduced by kind 
permission of Mr Ernest Ball) have been done by Mr. 
'R. E. Holding, a well known Veterinary and Surgical 
FRaughtsmin, during many visits to public abattoirs in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, Dept- 
ford and Islington, snd about sixteen private slaughter- 
houses in various parts of London, in which every 
facility has been granted by the Veterinary [¢spector, 
apa-in explaflatign of them he appends the following 
notes and comments :— 7 
“ Several times during these ‘Vvisfvs,2? Says Mr: Holding. 
“Nave I seen the slaughtermen ré@monstrated with by 
the veterinary inspectors for neefless cruelty, bat the 
inspector cannot be everywhere, he has very frequently 
“ther duties, such as inspection of imported dead meat, 
visiting cattle markets and railway stations, when ani- 
mals are reputed to have come*from an infected district, » 
inspectiot® and examinatiom and reporting on meat con- 
demned by the ordinary Nuisance Inspector, which may 
include fish, fowl, sadSagestetc., so that the actual time 
devoted to the correctiorof needless cruelty or brutality 
is necessarily smal. Rs 
“A thing whictjnpressel} me much was the total 
ignoragce of the merest elepaents of comparative*ana- 
tomy displayed by the he ja slaughtermen ; hence 
much unintentional craelty, vs . 
“Tn spite of conSidérgble adyantages\in inspection and 
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sanitation I am compelled to protest strongly against 
-the ordinary Jewish method of slaughtering caste. The- 
méthod of throwing down seems needlessly cruel. An 
attempt to obviate this by the ‘ Harris’ apparatus did 
not find much favour, being too evnbersome. In-the 
sketch on page 5: is seen the first steps towards throw. 
ing the animal down. A chain noosC is fastened round * 
the nécr fore and hind leg, which is passed through @ 
. Ting isthe wall. Ata sign the assistants pull suddenly, 
And the animal, haxyg its legs thus withdrawn, falls 
with great force on tne ground. This causes consider- 
able alarm, and hence violent struggling and attempts 
at rising. The head is then turned forehead downwards; 
as shown in the «illustration, rage 52,and the slauzhter- 
man, with a single stroke, completel? severs the blood- 
vessels, windpipe, and cesoph4gus* More violent strugs 
gling takes place; sometimes even the animal will at-, 
tempt to rise, the blood is splashed about, and frantic” 
attempts are made by the animal to bypathe. After the _ 
lapse of about two minutes and a half, owing to exhaus- 
tion consequent on loss of blood, theaanimal is quiet, but 
Consciousrss and sensitivencgs to pain fave not by any 
means ceased>for if the eyeball i$ touchéd itewill be sean, 
that the animal responds end attempts To close its eye. 
This sensitiveness of the cornea of the eye often lasts up 
-to_over three and thr&quarter minutes, as tested by 
four experiments. Inthe operating theatre of our hos- 
pitals ro operation isommenced wantid the eve of the 
patient ceases to respond to the tcuch, and the anesthetist 
is continually watching any return to sensitiveness of this 
organ, 80 we have here some proof that the animal is 
“Tstill conscious for a few secénds after all the blood has 
been drawn out of it. . a 
Onee only, I think it was in the Manthesgter abattoirs, 
did T see an assistartt attempt 4o pith*the dying animal 
by the insertion of the point sf is knife between the 
back of the skull and the firs$ g ixvieal bone (Ailas) and so 
reduce the suffering of thé. creature” by about three ~ 
quarters of a minute. = ao 
The ordinary method of slaughtering animals is by 
felling by polaxe, of which there ae two or three pat- 
terns in use. + ae * a 
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ay th The-blunt hammer has gone out of use years ago,* 
and thodgh T understand the mask is still used im some’ 
private slavhter-houses, I have no* been able %o see jt in 


Se UB, for cattle. The ordinary slaughterman in our public 








Ro « Sow cattle arg killed in Chicago. © 


ners o 
S~apattoirs does is work well. Aims straight, and though 

. I have seen hundreds of yelled and horned cattle 
#° slaughtered during these erquisies,“I have never seen 
~ . ,»  €wo blows struck at the same anifhal, to my mind the 
best axe in use is that in which ky the hook the animal's. 
\___ head can be better brought into sition for a surer blow, 
™E the spike has a good cutting edge, and a hole drilled from 
\ ~ inside to the outside of it allows the air pent up‘in the 

brain cavity to escape, and at the same time allows the-—— 
om a 





a * Since writing those notes, I have been in, Aberdeen 4nd visited 
eit one of the largest slthter-houses there and saw much needless: 
cruelty. In the notes yfeSed to, I say that the flat-headed 
hammer hed almost entirely gone out of use for the felling-of 
animals. I was qreatly surpyjsed and shocked to see that it is 
R co still largely in ust ~h examirgd some polled (hornless) bullocks’ 
ra headg, They were siulply Jaresed in, and showed a hoe I could 
ut Myhand in, Theskull offthe Aberdeen, Angus and Galloway 
reeds of Scotch cattle is ver ick, and it must peed two or three 
1; . blows to fell them., than ever, I think, the pole axe with the 
pir hole i BF seo ae ne CORPULRRTY A. 
aD at 
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“hollow space to cut deeper and so lacerates the brain. 
 From.a physiological and anatomical standpoint -ovever_ 
I tnink th» forehead is not the best place, (though it is 
the’mnost convenient) %o strike an effective blow. In two 
or three public abattoirs tae animals struck Below the 
horns, at a point about three inches from the forehead 
crest, the bone here is much thinner~and- the axé pene-\ 
trates”and lacerates the lesser brain o> Cerebellum, 

. portica of the brain in which are co-ordinated or regulated 
-the impressions-rece-“ed from the Cerebrum or fore-brain, 
“and by its laceration or injury, almost complcse-allapse 
and paralysis is produced. The animal draws up its limbs, 
a slight quivering is observable, mainly due to reflex 
action, and in atmost a minufe the limbs relaxin death. 
By this method sensitiveness to pam is reduced to an 
extremely short period,* br it 4s not so convenient; 
and in the case of polled or horned cattle, it requires 
_some judgment and knowledge on the part of the 
 sleaghterman, but it is only by skill on his part that we 
can hope to reduce to a minimum the inseparable pain 
consequent on Slaughter. 

The ordinary method employed in kAling calves calls 
for improvernent .and modticdstion in’ tha interests_of 
-humanity, and sympathy for the anirials themselves> 
The calf is brought out from the lair and backed up to a 
windlass, the pendant rope of which is tied round the 
little creature’s hind-legs above the heel tendon, it is 
then wound up alive gad suspended in mid air. It he- 
comes alarmed and struggles. A youth steadies it by_ 
getting between the fore legs, as shown in the picture 
on page 28; and more by luck than skill, it is quieted 
by & blow from a poleaxt. Immediately after, whilst 
the creature is still quivering, dhe butcher procecas to cut 
off the-head. The excrsciating agony and pain caused 
by this barbarous ‘operat?on eauses the animal to kick 
violently and continuously, w/.titthe head is quite sepa- 
rated from the body. I w/s simply | shocked and dis- 
gusted, after witnessing thy. method-f calf killing four, 
times The body is then le! : dram to produce * white * 





iy 'S 
* Tn four Cises where animals were FUed t by this method, the. 
sensitiveness of the oe ceased gefrom I¢ Jo vo 20 secon?s. 
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. veal, .It ought to be made compulsory for the butcher. 
pio fell tide-calf first and sling it up afterwards, ther-se~er 
"the head. nly in one private slayghter-house attaghed 
to a well-known public gardens in Manchester was ‘the 

> butTher hmane enough to fell the calf first and bleed it 
Pitervscus. + Here {oo the mask is used for the slaughter- 

ing of horses. * a 
°"In the slaughtering of sheep and lambs the method is 
much the same throughout the country, viz., the stick- 

" ing in the peck. Sometimes on eseesation of bleeding= 
the head is bent back and the nesk dislocated, but more 

* frequently it is not. Too mamy youths are employed for 
tais work, which I think has a distineily demoralising 
and brutalising effect, and ¢nduces extreme callousness. 

’ On busy days, time is not allowed for the animal to die 
before commencing to Skin it. 





- an ae oe stato 
How pigs are“cilled'in Chicago. 
BIS 8 ' 


In the slaughtering ot pits 2 or 3 methods may be em- 
ployed, viz, felling with a zavy Iron Mallet, as shown 
4n the picture on paS-x., oy jhey are poleaxed similar to 
cattleGox in the case of younger pigs the throat is simply 
eut and they bleed to degéli.—Pigs are cextainly very 
-troublesome to dgal-ith. “The occipital region of the 
skull stgw2up into gtkick Cost; 4t is well protected by 
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accumulations of fat, and a thick skin. The mallet is 
effective if well directed, but it requires great force —The 
porenaxe is the best, bub some take exception to it for the 
hole- and consequent surrounding haemozheze, speils 
the look of the head for saleable purposes. 
<Tmmediatrly after felling by either method, the pig is 
“sd, and quickly dragged ‘by its legs to the nearest vat of 
nearly “cig water into which it is at once plunged 
for clea@ing and scraping. On very bit days during 
autumn and winter in establishments whexe hundredaof 
pigs are ailled ina day, ans Aapesielhy Where the butche? 
jg un “ piece ” work, I afit certain that sufficientatime is 
not allowed between thé bleeding and the plunge ; and 
that pigs are frequently shot in, sometimes 2 or 3 in one 
vat before life is quite extinct. 
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LAST WORDS. im 


Since I read parts of the preceding as a paper before che Hur-ani- 
tarian League and the London Ve etarian Society, some maverial- 
istic crifjes Gave taxed me with failing to suggest practical 
remodies.. ba 

~ Tres is not for Tae to do. In, the old, asys of the Slave Trade 
there wet plenty of good souls ready t6 start Sunday schools and 
clean pinafores for the little slarzs, bus at length the time came to 
arouse the dull conscience of siumanity to the fact that slave- 
holding was intrinsically wro.g.- 

* “There wore plenty of kindl>-nearted slave traders@who would 
have taken the chair at a mee"ing for suggesting practical remedies 
for bettering the lot of the black-skinned transported sons and 
daughters, but the time ab length arrived for telling the world that 
this evil could no longer be tolerated. me m 

Tt is the same with Butchory, there are plenty o: practical sani 
tarians and inventors who eve doing their best to yeduce S aeerrs 

“ng of theltortuzad, slaughtered animals. All honour to tacin and to 
the humaner of the butchors who are helping their hands. 

It is enough for me to emphasize and impress the terrible truth 
that Butchery is essentially: \ecolpanied by gruel’, to the animal 
and degradation~‘o the slau, hterman ; that Butcliery is a relic of 
man’s barbarous state; that butchery must eventually be ended 
when theSnmity between maz and his fellow creatures shall be re- 
placed by ider Antty; tha, Butchery is of the Past dnd the” 
Presont, but tat upom 1s is lair the burden to say that it shall not 
be of the Future. f : 








